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PREFACE 



It was not tintll abomt a year ago that I was first made 

tware ©f the fact that ther® had been a Polynesian Goleny in 



Utah. 



has 



mique settlej 




and because of the lack of sufficient so\irces, many mistake 

■ 

ideas and misconceptions have arisen* Few sottrees made avail- 
able recently have made it possible for this study to correct 
many of the mistaken ideas held in. regard to losepa as well as 
fill in some gaps in its history* Probably the most important 



SQ-urce is not yet available 



The First Presidencyj^ who received 



the reports of this mission branch, have not yet released them 
to the public. If and when these records become available, 
another history of losepa may well need to be written. 

Public documents, articles, and newspaper clippings have 
been is^ertant in this study, but more important have been per- 
sonal interviews with these connected with the colony and the 

i 

diary of Harvey H. Gluff . While diaries and reminiscences are 
subject to human error more often than other sources, it is the 



opinion of the author that those used in this study are reliable 
Many items have been verified by two or more sources* It is 
unfortunate that some of the Hawaiians did not keep diaries 
while in losepa. Contemporary Hawaiian cozmsient about the colony 
and conditions in Utah as they interpreted them would have bee 



valuable . 



iii 



I would Hk# t# tkamk all tk©s® ■wh.o ha^a fe@lp©d ma 



T" ■ 

lE tke preparation of tkls w©rko William Ae Lmd, aasistant 
Gktireh Hiateriaa, md tka librarians at the Ch-arck Historian's 

F 

Office kave been cooperative and kelpfml. Thorns A. Waddomps 
kas giTon freely of kis time in relating details concerning 
tke colony, correcting tke spelling of Hawaiian names and i 
reading and correcting tke rongk drafts Edwin Kamauoka, wko 



interested me 



kas been kelpful in interviewing 



forjQser losepa residents now living in tke Islands 



Those 



interviewed gave important information and offered constructive 

■ 

F 

sioggestions after reading tke rongk draft » 

Dr. Poll and Professor Hyer of tke History Department 
and Dr. Melville and Dr. Riggs of tke Political Science Depart- 
ment of tke Brigkam Young tfniversity kave spent muck tisae in 
reading and correcting tkis tkesis and kave given many valuable 
suggestions. Last, but not least, I kave appreciated tke sus- 



lag 



n 



encourageme 



mj wife 
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IITRODUCTIOK 



Ki© Chtirch of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is well 
known in the annals of western United States history for its 

colonization vent"ures. Many of the communities of the Great 

■ 

■ 

Basin were colonized and fostered by the Church. Brigham Young 

F 

second president of the Church, was largely responsible for the 
selection of the sites and the initial personnel of these set- 
tlements . For this he has gained an enviable reputation as a 
colonizer. Today the historian remembers him more for his 



colonization efforts than as an ecclesiastical leader 



So suc- 



cessful were the settlements Inaugurated by him that some of 
the few colonization efforts carried on by the Church since his 
death have been ignored. 

One such settlement was the Hawaiian colony established 
in Skull Valley, Tooele County, Utah, in l689. Very little has 

m 

been written 4bout this colony, which is unique not only because 
of the Churches paternal interest in it, bpt its history is un- 
paralleled in the settling of the West. M^de up almost entirely 
of South Sea Islanders who became converted to the Church, this 



colony was presided over by one of 

lands, cattle and equipment were h 



thren 



Tbe 



church-owned corpora- 



tion. The losepa Agriculture and Stock Company, which employed 



1 



2 



the natives for a given wage. The citizens of losepa^ came to 
ITtah to Join in the great gathering movement^ carried on by the 
Church during the first few decades of its existence. 

The properties of the losepa Company, some seventy-five 
miles southwest of Salt Lake City, lies between the Cedar moun- 



tains and the Stansbury Range 



e 



Since 1917 it has been an in- 



tegral part of the Desert Livestock Gompanye There remains 
little today to remind the casual observer of the historic role 
of this community oy/ Looking over the ruins where at the height 
of the colony 228 people lived, 3 one has difficulty imagining 
the activity which once took place there. On the townsite there 
are only two houses still being used as dwellings while two or 



three others serve as storage space 



The old store building 



mm 



7^1 



losepa, the name chosen for 
Hawaiian word for Joseph, 
fifteen went to the Hawaiian Islands 



the 



is the 



The 



new colony, 
In l8$k Joseph P. Smith, a lad of 

as a missionary, 
people with whom he labored called him ® losepa.** All through 
his life he helped the Hawaiians in every way possible. In 
l88o he was sustained as second counselor in the First Presi- 
dency which position he held until 1901 when Jie was sustained 
President of the Church. 



The colony was called losepa in 



as 

his honor. 

^^And it shall come to pass in the last days that the 
mountains of the Lord^s house shall be established in the tops 
of the mountains and shall be exalted above the hills; and all 
nations shall flow unto it. And many people shall go and say, 
come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of Jacob I and he will teach us of his w(^ys and we will 
walk in his path*' (Isa. 2:2-3) It is in fulfillment of thist 
and other scripture, according to Mormon doct|»ine, that the 
converts from the various countries of the world have gathered 

Soon after Joining the- Church, these 
converts gained a desire to go to Utah where they could be with 
a large body of others who believed as they did and where Temple 
were built in which necessary ordinances could be performed for 
themselves and their kindred dead, 

^Interview with Thomas A. Waddoups, April 5> 1958, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 



to the Rocky Mountains 




BUILDINGS REMAINING ON 
lOSEPA TOWNSITE 






Old store house now used 
as a bunkhouse. 









■A 




House occupied by assia 
tant^s family. 





House on towns ite still 
in use.' 



3 

(now used as a btinkhouse) and the house that had been occupied 



by the assistant to the president and manager still remain. 
The house once used by the colony^ s president burned down a few 
years ago, but has since been rebuilt • Glancing around, one 
also sees a few rusty fire hydrants, holes in the ground that 
were once basements and some yellow roses that have weathered 



the ravages of natiare for thirty years 



Gone are the church 



house, the school house and most of the dwellings 



All traces 



of Imilani Square, Honolulu and Laie Avenues, Kapuklni and 
Makaula Streets and the other five avenues and seven streets 



have disappeared 



The beautiful lawns, flower gardens and 



trees have all died and the land of the townsite has returned 



to desert. 



■ 

On a little rise to the northeast of the townslte is 



the cemet«ry« Poi» years anisaals were free to come In and tip 
over grave markers and break down fences around individual 
graves to graze on the little grass that grew there. In recent 

4 

years the owners of the Desert Livestock Company have thought- 



fully built a strong fence around this graveyard that is the 
final resting place of approxiinately fifty Polynesians*^ For a 



number of years the 



.am 



verslty went out once a year to clean it up, but the cemetery 
has recently fallen into disrepair. 

If a casual tourist had found himself in losepa in 1911; 
or 19l5> he would have observed a surprising scene, The colony 



Ibldo, April 30, 1958. 



lOSEPA'S APPEARANCE TODAY AS EVIDENCED BY 




A loTiety fire hydrant. 




Ruins in the cemetery^and 




A tangle of hardy yellow 
rose bushes* 



was tiniqme in many ways 



Composed almost entirely of natives 



from the Islands of the Pacific, the only permanent Caucasians 



residing tbere were the families of Thomas Anson Waddonps, 



president of the colony. 



William 



Waddomps, and three white man who had married Samoan women* 



5 



Since the natives of the Hawaiian Islands were most mamerous. 



Hawaiian customs were predominant 



It would be erroneous, how 



ever, to imply that the colony was purely Hawaiian in its cus- 
toms, dress and diet, as these had all been tempered by the 
conditions under which they lived and the customs of their 



neighbors 



As the years passed there developed ways of doing 



things that were foreign to both the Islands and the nearby 
irtah communities. 



The amalgamation of customs of the people already liv- 
ing in Utah and those brotight by the Polynesians may readily be 
seen in their food, clothing and entertainment. The Hawaiians 
leved their native pol which, along with meat, comprised their 
staple food. Tare, from which pol is commonly made in the 
Islands, could not be grown in Utah so wheat flour was substi- 



tuted 



The Islanders were fond of pork and made certain that 



some was always available. As the years passed, the Hawaiian 
cooks acquired the art of making pies, puddings and cakes for 
which they became widely known^ Though sea food was not avail- 
able, its absence was filled by the carp which were planted in 



various ponds near the town 



In dress they wore clothing, some 



5 



Ibid. 



5 

of which was cootboe in the islands, som© common in Utah, Dxir 



ing the hot sxxmaers, especially, the women were fond of their 



loose 



muu-mum type dress • Everyone 



the oppor- 



tunity of attending one of their entertainments thrilled to the 



music and dancing talents of the Hawaiians 



lot only did they 




sing their native songs and dance their native dances, but they 
soon mastered the songs and dances of the area alsOe Their 
services as entertainers were sought by the surrounding c 
ties where they were always enthusiastically received. 

losepa was a happy, generally healthy community where 
food and fun were always plentiful « Problems did arise, how- 



ever • Thej 



isolated — the nearest railroad station was 



about forty-five miles away, and originally they had no tele- 
phone or mail service. There was no store, and some of the 
necessities of life were difficult to obtain until after the 



turn of the century when a store was established there by the 
losepa Company, Various illnesses and leprosy created problems 

■ 

at times during the existence of the colony. Gradually these 



problems were overcome until by about 1910 they were 



joying 



the bounties and better things of life as much as any Utah com 
munity of its size of the day. 

By the spring of 1917 > twenty-eight years after the 
founding of losepa, the experiment was at an end. All of the 
Hawaiians had left losepa, all but one family returning to the 



Islands • That 



the lands, cattle and improvements were 



sold to the Desert Livestock Company 



Most of the buildings in 



the town were moved away or torn down and the materials reused. 



6 



Thms, the coloiiy was disbanded, and soon all traces of Its 
uniqueness disappeared. What caused these natives to leave 

their baautiftil Islands and come to Utah? Why did they go 

back? Was the venture successful? This is a story that must 

r 

be told — a history to be written. The historian will be inter- 
ested not only because of the activities of another area have 

been recorded, but also becaxise of its uniqueness. The sociolo- 
gist may be able to arrive at conclusions about migration, 

asslMilation, accomodation and other aspects of social behavior 



iiaportant to him* Bios 



colony will be 




to have their story told. Their descendants will be 
to read of the accomplishments of their ancestors. Mem- 
bers of the Church will be happy to know that even the peoples 
of the Islands participated in the great gathering inovement. 




CHAPTER I 



A PLACE II ZION PGR TEE HAWAIIAS SAINTS 



1, Saints of the South Sea Islands Come to Utah 
Prom the very fouadlng of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Sal^ts in upstate New York In I830, its missionaries 
have been sent to vaplous parts of the United States and to 
foreign countries to gain adherents to the faith. The first 
Mormon missionaries to go to the Pacific Islands were called 
in l8i^. Ttiey were originally called to the Sandwich (Hawaiian) 
Islands^ but circtimstances led them to Australia, the Society 
and Tuamotu Islands.-^ About six years later ten elders were 

I 

sent to the Hawaiian Islands to open a mission there under the 
direction of Hiram Clark. Among this group which arrived in 

■ 2 

Honolulu on December 12, I850, was George Q. Gannon, later an 
apostle and meiijber of the First Presidency of the Mormon Church. 

At firsft the work of these missionaries was very slow 

and unfruitful; but as they learned the language and customs of 

■ 

the people, conversioss began to increase. Many of these con- 
verts were desirous of migrating to Utah, but leaving the 



■^Andrew A, Jensen, A History of Hawaiian Mission, MS, 
p. I4.. L.D.^. Historian's Office, Salt Lake City, Utah. 



^2 



Ibid, p. 9. 
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Islands was forbidden by their own government* 



3 



Their leaders 



felt that the next best step was to gather the Hawaiian saints 
into one location in the Islands. The first gathering place was 

established in 1853 in the valley of Palawai on the island of 

I ■ 

Lanai. This land was first rented from Halelea, a friendly 
chief, btit later purchased from him. .In the fall of l85U the 
Hawaiian Mormons began to gather there. This proved unsatis- 
factory, and later a permanent gathering place was established 
at Lale, Oahu, where the Church bought a large tract of ground 

in 1865.^ 

The Hawailans continued to cherish a desire to come to 
Utah. About 186? a native by the name of Hapela, who had been 
the first Hawaiian baptised, received permission from his gov- 
ernment to visit the Utah Territory.^ Upon returning home, he 



gave such glowing reports 



wha 



headquarters of the Church that many more wished to have the 
privilege of going to Utah. 

In time the Hawaiian Government relaxed its laws, and 
the Hawaiians wishing to come to Utah were permitted to do so. 



6 



Generally they came 



mlng ml 



and settled 



around Warm Springs in the northwest part of Salt Lake City in 



^Marvlm 1. Peck, *'The Sandwich Islands Country and 
People," a series of eleven articles, The Contributor, XYII, 
p. $Bo. 



Ibid., p. 693. 



^^Deaeret Evening lews. May 13, l893. 



6 



Ibid. 
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the old Hlneteenth Ward. The Hawailans continued to come as 
ortxmity presented Itself until by I889 about seventy-five 




had gathered In Salt Lake City.? 



2. Obtaining a Suitable Place 
!Ehe Hawaiians were not aasimllated with the white popu- 



lation in Salt Lake City. 



8 



They were given the hardest and 



least desirable types of work and were often unemployed part 
of each year, Thay did not purchase or build up businesses of 



their own 



they were put into an environment quite foreign 



to them. Gradually the need for a permanent place where they 
could obtain year-round employment became apparent. Quite pos- 
sibly the efforts to get the Hawaiians out of the city were 
accelerated when one of them died of leprosy.^ 

lEhus, on May 16, 1889, a committee of three was appointed 
by the First Presidency of the Ghiirch to select a suitable place 
to locate and colonize the Hawaiians already in Utah and those 
who would come later. !Phese three men, Harvey H. Gluff , William 
¥. Cluff , and Pred A. Mitchell, went to the Hawaiians residing 



at Warm Springs and presented the plan to them. The Hawaiians 
enthusiastically sanctioned the plan and promptly appointed 
three of their own group to work on the coimnlttee. They were 



^Peek, op. cit., p. 739. 



8r 



Thomas A. Waddoups, ^The losepa Colony and the losepa 

1. 



Agriculture and Stock Company," December, 1956, 




Brigham 





P 



rsity Library, Provo, Utah 



^Harvey H. Glxiff , Diary, HS.|^250. Microfilm copy in 
Brigham Young University Library, Provo, Utah. 
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J, ¥• Kamlaiaamokm, G-eorge Kamakaniau and Napela (the same 



Kapela who had been the first Hawaiian convert and the first 
Hawaiian to visit Utah.)"^® Early in June these men set out on 
their assignment and during the next two weeks inspected numer- 
ous farms and ranches offered for sale at that time. First 
they examined the ranch of John T. Rich in Tooele County, 
within a few days they had appraised various properties in 



Utah, Weber, and Cache Counties. After 



consideration the 



>inmi 



the Rich property in Skull Valley, Tooele 



County, offered the best possibilities for the Hawallans and 

reeoBmended its purchase in their report to the First Presi- 



dency 



The 



day after receiving the report, June 21, the First 



Presidency and the eoOTiittee, by unanimous vote, decided to 



accept this recoraiendatlo 



11 



The report submitted by the committee gives a very good 

w 

description of the property that was bought for the Hawallans: 

The property consists of 1920 acres with, twelve miles 

of good substantial pole and wire fence. Six hundred forty 
acres of the above is a school section and within the 
pasture enclosure; for the balance of the 128o acres he 
y!r, RlchJ has the government title. Of the other lands 
there are two hundred acres under cultivation. One hun- 
dred sixty acres is situated about eight miles from the 
farm on the foot hills of the western range of mountains 
and has a large spring of good water capable of irrigating 
from fifty to sixty acres and will water a large number of 
stock. . . .The irrigation water supply is an exclusive 
right to five streams from the eastern range of mountains, 
which streams are conveyed in one ditch, this being the 
only running stream within a radius of many miles, and in 



A-10 



Ibid • , p. 27 ♦ 
^^Ibid., p. 28. 



11 

amoHEt ©qualp td one quarter or one third of the waters of 
City Creek.. In addition, there are a nuBiber of large 
springs on t|ie property, one of which forms a fish pond 
nearly one tjiomsand feet long and from all indications, an 
abnmdafet addltio^stl sxxpply can he obtained by flowing wells 
In contiectlofi with this part of onr report we wotild re- 
spectftilly epll yotir attention to the fact that section 
nos. 17, 20, 22, 27, 28, 29, 32, 33, and 3k irai^diately 
adjoining the land owned by Brother Rich are of the same 

quality as that now under cultivation and are subject to 
entry*-^2 

The land and improveinents were priced at $35,000 but 



the cattle and horses were to be bought from Rich separately. 

Initially the cost of the livestock was estimated at $8,275*00. 
But when the animals were itemized, counted and sold individu- 



ally and the final arrangementa 

■ ■ 

for 129 horses. and 335 head of horned cattle. 



$12 



The mountains to the east held an abundance of cedar 



and quaking aapen for fencing and fuel plus a good supply of 
saw timber., A steam saw mill, located five miles east of the 

property, offered lumber for sale at sixteen dollars par thou- 
sand feet. Brick and adobe could be mad® at the colony as 
cheaply as in any other locality. Land and water were plenti- 
ful, fhus the elements for making and sustaining a colony 
were within easy access. Through proper management the area 



could be developed to support a sizeable colony 



The committee 



and First Presidency had siade a wise selection based upon the 

facts known to them. 



Early background of Skull Valley . — ¥hen the Mormon 
pioneers entered Salt Lake Yalley in iSl+T, Skull Valley was 



^^Ibid., pp. 28-30 
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Utah Territory, however, the Mormons began exploring and settl- 
ing siirrotmdlng areas • Porter Rockwell established a ranch in 
Skull falley in 1850-I851, but the first permanent white set- 
tlers came In I869 under the direction of William Lee to live 
and work with the Indians. These men were Mormon missionaries* 

So successful were they that more than one thousand Indians 
were converted to the Mormon doctrine In Tooele County* Some 
of the Indians were induced to cultivate the soil and obtain 

lands under the Homestead Act. Indian ranches were established 

at Skull Valley and Deep Creek. Gradually, the Indian popula- 
tion in Tooele County decreased until they were all located on 

a reservation in Skull Valley, In the l880^s most of the 
Indians in Skull Valley were relocated by the federal govern- 

■ 

ment on reservations in 'Grintah and Juab Counties. ^3 However, 
some remained on a ranch to the south of what was to become 
losepa and are still there at the present time. These remain- 



ing Indians participated with the Hawalians in their celebra- 



Valley was opened to homestead or purchase and came into the 
possession of white men. i^jftj^je Knowlton had owned the losepa 
property before Bleh and had built most of the buildings and 



r -^Leonard J. Arrlngton, ''The L*D.S. Hawaiian Colony at 
Skull Valley,*' The Improvement Bra, LVII, (May, 195^1.)^ PP* 







31i|„-3l4. 




Ik 



Waddoups, op. cit., April 8, 1958- 
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made isost of the other Improvements that were there when the 
Hawallans moved in» 



3* Resettling In a New Home 

The First Presidency and the colonl2;ing co.mmlttee de- 
cided to organize and incorporate under the laws of the Utah 



Territory 



Attorneys for the Church prepared the articles of 



incorporation, which were filed in Tooele on August 7> I889. 
At the first meeting of the stockholders, directors and offi- 
cers were elected, Harvey H. Cluff , who had spent many years 
in the Hawaiian Islands as a missionary, was called by the 

Church authorities and set apart to preside over the colony in 



ecclesiastical matters 



He was also elected manager of the 



company by the directors of the losepa Agriculture and Stock 



Company. Elihue Barrell was chosen bookkeeper • 



15 



At a meeting of the First Presidency and the committee 
it was decided that; (1) each of the stockholders could have 
a city lot J (2) the city lots were to cost no more than $75-00 
or less than $25.00? (3) lots fronting the town square were to 



be reserved for the 



(Ij.) a meeting house was to be 



built that could also be used as a school house; (5) adjoining 
lands should be obtained by homestead; (6) negotiations should 
be made to purchase a saw mill in the mountains near the col- 
ony; (7) a seal should be obtained for the company, the motto 
being the rising sun with Hawaiian characters to explain it; 
(8) the company should obtain a brand and (9) the company 



■ 

^^Clnff, op. eit 



» 9 



. 31 



Ik 

should render such aid as possible to the colonists in building 



their houses as a loan 



16 



losepa was bought on the Installment plan* Five thou- 
sand dollars was paid down and $ij.285.71 a year for seven years 
Seven notes payable to John Rich were endorsed by the First 



Presidency, each for the .above amount, at an interest rate of 



8 percent per annui 



The 



on July 1, 1890, 



and another on each succeeding July 1st until all were paid 



off 



The notes were signed for 



ture and Stock 



Company by Ho H. Cluff , President, and A, Mitchell, Secre 



tary, by order of the board. 



Augu 



Cluff 



Rich the five thousand dollar down payment and gave him the 
properly executed notes •-'■'^ 

Now, all was in readiness for the Hawaiian saints to 
move to losepa. P. W. Marchant, who had also been called to 

assist with the colony, and Barrell went ahead to make eating 

+ 

and sleeping preparations for the colonizers. The only trans- 
portation available was the railroad to Garfield Junction* 
Prom there to losepa was another forty miles. Tooele Stake was 
assigned by the First Presidency the task of transporting the 
Hawallans from Garfield Junction and their belongings from Salt 
Lake City to their new home with teams and wagons. 

On the morning of August 26, the teamsters eoramenced 
transporting the Hawaiian's personal effects from Salt Lake City 



^^uttaH, op. elt,, pp. kl-k-Q 
^"^Clvtff, op. clt., p. 31. 
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ThBt evening the bishops of the nineteenth and Twenty-second 
wards served the departing Hawaiians a huge feast. The next 
morning H, H« Cluff , Elihue Clegg and forty-five or fifty na- 
tives-^^ went by train to Garfield where they were met by twenty 
teams and wagons and taken to Grantsville for the night. That 



evening the Hawaiians were prevailed upon to give a musical 



ntertainment • The next day, August 28, this group of pioneers 
reached the place that was to be the Utah home of the Poly- 



nesian Mormons for the next twenty-eight years 



President 



Cluff proclaimed the day to be Hawaiian Pioneer Day, and in the 
evening a meeting of songs, prayers and speeches of thanks- 
giving was held with the brethren from Tooele participating. 
The day was celebrated there each year just as other Utahns 

celebrated July 2l|,th.-^^ 

Sleeping quarters were very crowded the first night as 
the only shelter was the few buildings Prank Knowlton had 



-'"^There is a discrepancy in the Cluff diary in regard 

to the number of Hawaiians who arrived in losepa the first day. 
On page 31 he says that forty-five natives went the first day. 
Later he lists the names of those who arrived with the first 
groupo There are the names of fifty on this list. It has not 
been possible to ascertain which number is correct from any 
primary source « The author is inclined to believe the number 

to have been fifty- 

According to Peck's article in The Contributo r, about 

seventy "five natives had arrived in Salt Lake City by l889o 
Why all did not go to losepa, if there were that many, could 
not be ascertained. They must have gone to losepa later if 
the number is correct because T, Ac Waddoups reports that al- 
though some were living in Murray, by 1900 none were in Salt 
Lake City* He further stated that those who were in Murray 
had gone there from losepa and returned about 1903 or 190i| to 
losepa See Appendix A for a list of names of the first group 

to reach losepa « 



l*^Cluff, opo cit. , p» 31 
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ejected, and the people from Grantsvllle and Tooele who had 



accompanied them stayed overnight 



This spurred the new pio- 



neers to fast action to get new homes bmiltc On the afternoon 
of their arrival a siirvey of the townsite was begun by Mitchell, 
assisted by Francis M. Lyman, Jr, It was completed two days 



1 t © X* • 



20 



Within two weeks arrangements were made to buy a 



nearby saw mill from Edwin Booth for the sum of $1497*75- 
Booth was employed to operate and superintend the mill. 



On 



September 9th constmiction was begun on the first home in the 
townsite. Each head of a family drew lots for a lot after the 
townsite and lots were laid out.^-^ If the lot suited the per- 



son who drew it, title for the land could be 



pur- 



chase 



In actual practice ownership of most of these lots 



remained with the losepa Agriculture and Stock Company 



Each 



lot had stiff icient room for a home, a garden, a barn and corral 
facilities for livestocks 



In a newspaper interview a few weeks later, Gluff had 

the following to say about the laying out of the townsite and 

public square! 

Since their arrival there, the town referred to has 
been surveyed and several dwellings erected, A public 
square, containing eleven acres, has been layed out in the 
center of town and is destined to be fenced this fall and 
planted out to trees* The four center streets, eight rods 
wide, extend from the outer limits of the town on the foxir 
sides of the square. It is designed to plant a row of 
trees in the center of each of these broad streets, forming 

All 

the other streets are four rods wide and the ^blocks twenty- 



avenues, extending from, the center of town outskirts 



X20 
21 



See Appendix B for townsite plat as filed in 1908 
Arrington, op, clt*, pp« 311|.-3l5* 
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two rods square, divided liato fonr lots making each a 
corner lot.^^ 



Hot long after their arrival the colonists found it 
necessary to select a burial site. An elderly woman, Makaoplplo, 



died 



15 



Cluff and a group of the native elders 



selected an elevated plot on the northeast corner of the town 
site for their cemetery, Uie next day losepa's first funeral 



was held 



On October 13th the priesthood met to organize the col- 
ony ecclesiastically. The Elders Quorum presidency consisted of 

■ 

m 

Peter Kealakalhouna, president, with David Hokulllma and ¥. K* 
Halemanuj counselors. Charles ¥. Naau was chosen president of 
the Teachers Quorum, and John Makaula and J. K. H. Mahoe coun- 
selors. In the Sunday School Blihue Barrell was chosen super- 
intendent, and J. W. Kaulianamoku and ¥. K. Halemanu assistant 
superintendents and J. K. M. Mahoe secretary. The Relief 
Society was organized with Emily G. Cluff , president, and sis- 
ters Kapukini and Lucy Kahaolelio as counselors. P. W. Marchant 
was appointed president of the Young Men^s Mutual Improvement 
Association and J. K. H. Mahoe and James Halemanu as his coun- 



selors. President of 



oveme 



Association was Lillian Barrell; her counselors were Mlllama 
Kekuku and Hanah Mahoe with Victoria HahunaHl as secretary. ^3 



Cluff 



the colony which was considered a mis 



"^'^ XTtah Eaqtilr er, Fovember 5» I889. 
^^Gltiff, op. cit., pp. 3i+-35« 
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slot! branch by the Church, and as such it was directly under 
supervision of the First Presidency. 

As winter approached, the losepa colonisers settled 
down to the serious business of producing a livelihood in the 
wilderness of Skull Valley, 



CHAPTER II 



LEGAL AND POLIHGAL STATUS OP THE COLONY 



!• Incorporation of the losepa Agriculture 

and Stock Goiiipany 

m 

The Church of Jesus Christ ot Latter-day Saints pur- 
chased the land, colonized the area and presided over the set- 
tlement of losepa. losepa, however, was set up at a time when 
the federal government was attempting, through legislative 
enactment, to force the Church to abandon the practice of po- 
lygamy and to break its alleged political and economic domina- 
tlon of Utah Territory by the Church. It was the contention 
of many federal officers that the Mormon Church had a strong- 
hold on the economic, political and riellgious activities of 
the Territory. It was their desire 'to right these alleged 



wrongs 



In passing laws to do this, the Church was clrcun 



scribed in its activities, and extreme caution had to be exer- 
cised by the Church to keep within the law. In l862 the Morrill 

r 

act, aimed directly at the Church, stated in part that, 

It shall not be lawful for any corporation or association 
for religious or charitable purposes to acquire or hold 
re^l estate in any territory of the United States during 
tha existence of the territorial government of a greater 
value than fifty- thousand dollars.-*- 



In 1887, 



\is 



two years before losepa was colonized, the famous 



Edmunds -Tucker Act was passed strengthening the Morrill Act. 



1 



U. S. statutes at Large, ut', $0. 
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20 



Section thirteen of this act gave the Attorney-Q-enepal of the 



United States the responsibility of prosecuting offenders of 
the above quoted section of the Morrill Act and to escheat to 
the United States properties held in violation of that section*^ 

Thus, the Church could legally hold a total of no more 
than fifty-- thousand dollars worth of property and could not 
enter into a venture such as buying the property of losepa as 
a Church or they would be prosecuted by the federal government • 



Indeed the Church encountered imich difficulty in carrying out 



their projected programs during this era, and various methods 
were used to keep within the laws. Professor Leonard J. 



Arrington points out that. 

During the l88o^s when ecclesiastical corporations were 
formed to hold church property and industrial cooperatives 
became joint stock concerns, new colonizing ventures fol- 
lowed the same practice o Companies were incorporated, 
shares of stock were subscribed, dividends were distrl-- 

buted, and property rights were precisely described and 
apportioned* Thus were organized the Mexican Colonization 



and Agricultural Companyo « oln l888^ the losepa Agricul- 
tural and Stock Company, which founded a Hawaiian Colony 
in Skull Valley, Utah, in 1889; the Deseret and Salt Lake 

Company established 
Alberta Land and Colonisation Company 
organized in l896e * . ; the Nevada Land and Livestock 
Company formed in 1897; ^nd the Big Horn Basin Colonization 



Agricultural and Manufacturing Canal 
in 1889. • . S !Ehe 



C omp any 
these 



incorporated in 1900* 



The 



capitalization of 
$50,000 to more than $1,000,000 



companies ranged from 

The Church assisted in each of the companies financially, 
and held an important block of stock in each, and this in- 
fluence submerged the tendency to convert them into ordinary 
commercial enterprises .3 



^Ibid., XXIV, 637 



3 



Laop.ard J 



History of t]ae Latter-da 
book to *be published InT 



Arrington 5 

Saints, 




Building the KlngdoHi^ 
^[830-1900, Typescript of 



An Economic 



by the Harvard University Press. 
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A group of men belonging to the Church Incorporated the 
losepa Agriculture and Stock Company in accordance with the 



1 aws of 




time relating to private compani 



The Church 



regulated the financial affairs of the company through these 
and other men, but always paid the expenses « For many years 



the project lost money which the Church paid 



In later years 



it began to pay its way and finally a profit began to be real 
ized. The Church was supposed to receive any profit, but in 
actual practice profits were always left with the company for 



the benefit of the colonists 



Those participating in the incorporation of the company 
included William ¥. and Harvey H. Cluff , each with 33k shares 

of stock, and Pradrlck 1. Mitchell, John T. Caine, Albert ¥. 
Davis and Henry Po Richards, who each subscribed to 333 shares, 

■ 

making a total of 2000 shares. J. ¥. Kaulainamoku, a Hawaiian, 
later bought ten shares. The Articles of Incorporation sst the 




ce per share 




25 « 00 



.aximum 



$75 



shares was authorized 



5 



It was the original intent that this 



stock be sold to anyone who was interested in purchasing some 

Rich was to accept property owned in Salt Lake City by the 
Hawaiians and apply the value on the purchase price of the 



losepa land 



Ihe 



of this property was to be determined 



by a committee of three disinterested persons o For this the 

Hawaiians were to receive stock to the amount of the property 



hi 



nterview with To Ao Waddoups, April 30, 1958- 

^Articles of Incorporation of the losepa Agriculture 
and Stock Company, Articles of Incorporation, Tooele County 
Court House, Tooele, Utah, p. 
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givan. losepa's stock did not sell well. Only a few men be- 
sides the original incorporators and Ka-alainamokti are known to 
have had stock. Kaelohanui Siau had some stock that he sold in 



1899. 



6 



It is reasonable to asstime that others also held stock, 



but it was not a widespread thing. T. A. Waddoups, who held 

stock as required of all officers of the company, knew of no 
other stockholders except company officials. To him the com 



pany was the legal means through whid 
the financial affairs of the colony.*^ 



Church 



The organization of the company was to include a board 
of directors of seven rae^ibers whose duty it was to elect a 
president, a vice-president, a secretary and a treasurer, all 



of whom were to serve for a two year term 



Th 



were two 



qualifications for the officers: (1) they had to hold at least 
one share of stock and (2) they had to be members of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. The board might remove 
an officer if his conduct was contrary to the company^s Interest 
or if the officer ceased to be qualified. The seven men men- 
tioned above as initially subscribing to stock were the directors 
for the first term. Harvey H. Cluff was elected president and 
Fredrick A. Mitchell vice-president, secretary and treasurer. 
To these officers was given the right to make all rules and 



-Journ al History , MS, prepared by the Historian^a Office, 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. June 2, l899, p. 2. Hereafter cited as Journal History, 



^Interview with T. A. Waddoups, April 5> 1958- 
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reg-alatlons for tlie inanagemeGt of the colony and Its concerns. 



The purpose of the company was "to carry on business of agricul- 
ture , stockralsing, merchandising and manuf acturing, and the 
sale and purchase of real estate in the Territory of Utah J* ^ 

The company held all the lands and livestock of the col- 
ony except the lots of the colonists who had purchased theirs 
and the teams or riding horses owned by individuals. The workers 
received a daily or monthly wage for their work and purchased 
from the corporation or through its officials the necessities 
of life. In the beginning a bookkeeping system was used by 
which the workers were credited with work performed and charged 
for goods purchased. This system was- used until after Thomas 
A. Waddoups came to head the colony in 1901. Shortly there- 
after a scrip system was inaugurated, doing away with the la- 
borious bookkeeping system. A Salt Lake City printing house 
printed a special series of paper scrip in 5^* 10^, 25^> 50^, 
and ^1.00 denominations. This was used to pay the colonists 
for their labor, and in turn the colonists used it to pay for 
goods and services received. Occasionally some of the colonists 
went to Salt Lake City to shop. The company endeavored to have 
enough money on hand to exchange for scrip at such time. Later^ 
as the company became a paying venture, cash was used in place 
of the scrip. *^ 



ft 

Articles of Incorporation, op. cit., p. 13^ 

"^Interview with T, A. Waddoups, April 5* 1958 
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2* Land Acquisitions by the Company 

The orlgiiaal land sold by John Elch amounted to 1120 



acres of patented land 



10 



and the right to rent a school section 



of 6]|.0 acres, all enclosed within the same fence. Althotigh the 
company bought other school sections, for some reason they 
never did purchase this original section. Perhaps it was more 
profitable to rent it year after year than to purchase it out- 

■ 

right. Use of this land was retained by the colony throughout 
its existence, fhe section subsequently reverted to the state 
and was later purchased by the Desert Livestock Company. 

The first addition to the original land was on Decem- 
ber l8, 1890, when 320 acres were purchased from Robert 



Macklejohn for $835.00. 
480.60 acres were obtai 



11 



Two years later in three purchases. 




a 



total of $7^200. 00-'-^ Soon after arriving in the colony. 



Harvey H. Gluff and Franklin ¥. Marchant had each filed on a 

■ 

section of land. When title to this land was perfected, it 



was sold to. the company 



Ik 



ClTlff 



l^Tooele County, Utah. Deed Record HH, pp. 76-77. 
According to the report of the colonization committee as sub- 
mitted to the First Presidency there was to have been I280 
acres of patented land offered for sale by Rich* Whether Rich 
sold 160 acres less than originally agreed to or whether the 
original estimate was high is not known. The fact remains 
that only 1120 acres of patented land as above mentioned was 
originally piirchased. 



11 



Ibid., II, p. 230. 



l^ibld., KK, pp. 576-577. 
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$500.00 for his 632.59 acresjl3 and on March 21, I896, Marchant 
sold his land amounting to 6ij.O acres along with his one-third 
interest in the waters of Spring Creek, Big Pole Greek, Little 
Pole Creek, Low Pass Creek and Choke Cherry Greek for $7 
On February 2l|., 1902, the company bought I60 acres from Henry P. 



Richards and his wife for $2i|.0*00-^^ 



•Ehe Western Pacific Railroad built a line through 



Western XTtah soon after the turn 



the 



ntury 



The Dell 



Ranch holdings, on part of the company^ s property, were sold 
by the losepa Agriculture and Stock Company to railroad agents 
T* J* Wyche and Waldemar Van Cott for $25*000.00. This was on 
October 2, 1906. The sale consisted of 320.60 acres of land 
plus the interests of the company in the waters of Box Creek 
and Dell Spring. •'■^ The next day losepa bought I60 acres from 
John H. Makalakuiki for $200.00.^"^ 



^^Ibid., LL, p. 21^9 



Ik 
15 



Ibido, W, p. 518 
Ibid., 3G, p. 162 



^^Ibld., p. 27i|-* The railroad company was Interested 
in getting this property for the water rights included in the 
sale to provide water for Dell Station. When the diesel engine 
replaced the steam engine, water was not such a problem and it 
proved easier to haul the necessary water from Salt Lake Gity. 
Years later the Desert Livestock Company bought the Dell Ranch 
from the railroad company. 

^'^Ibid. 
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In 1909^^ md again In 1911^*^ the losepa Company con- 



tracted to buy a sehool section for $l600«00 and liBO acres for 




1200.00 respectlYely , to be 



paid for over a period of years. 



A few years later, however, the land reverted back to the state 
Shortly before the losepa property was sold, these properties 
were bought outright from the state at the original prices^^ 
and an additional purchase was Made at this time for one more 



piece of 



ntaining 320 acres 



Two 



r $800o00*2^ 

on and obtained 160 acres 



each and later sold it to the company 



James K. Halemanu re 



ceived ^j+OO.OO for his land on October l6, 19l5*^^ and John K\ 
Mahoe sold his land for $i^80oOO the following year.23 

Thus it may be seen that the Church kept an active 
Interest in this colony, buying additional properties to pro- 
vide lands on which more people could retake an adequate living. 
The improvements made by the colony on the property increased 
the value of the land to the extent that the properties sold 
for three times the original costo Altogether, during the 
twenty-eight years of its existence the conipany purchased 5273 
acres at an aggregate price of $$Q ^302old<. The early sale to 



18 



19 



20 



21 



22 



Tooele County, Utah, Book A Mlscellaneoias , 200 
Ibid. 

Tooele County, Utah, Peed Record , 3K k9k-k9^- 
Ibid., 3K k93' 
Ibid., 3K I4.53. 



23iiaicl., 3K 191. 
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brought $25 



s 



sold to the Desert Livestock Company for $1^0, 000. 00^^ making 

a total of $175,000*00. 



3 



The Role 



of the Territory and State in 
the Affaire of th© Colony and 
Municipral Government 



!Eh® Colony was the creation and responsibility of the 






UB Christ of Latter-day Saints o 



After nineteen 



years as an unincorporated settlement 5, the town was incorpor- 

w 

ated tinder the laws of the state of Utah? and a townsite plat 



was filed at the Tooele 



Hoiase on July 31 » 1908 



26 



Because of its isolated position, losepa was only occasionally 
and incidentally involved in the political affairs of the county 



and state 



■ w 

Generally the county court was not very interested 



in what took place la losepa 



0 



One exception to this took place 



in 1896 when the county and territory became excited about 



among 



colonists 



In June of that year the Tooele 



County Court appointed a coiamittee to investigate the alleged 
existence of leprosy at losepa and report their findings back 
to the court e^"^ This committee found a few cases of leprosy. 



2%.bido, 3C 271^0 

■ b q ■ ■ 

25ibidc^ 30 209. In the fall of 191? the Desert Live 
stock Company bought l|.958.59 acres of land from the losepa 

Agriculture and Stock Company*. 




6 
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Daaeret Evening Hews ^, September 1^ 1908, p. 5 
Salt Lake Tribune ^ June ti, I896, po 7» 



Certaim precautions stag 

r 

by the colony* 



committee were carried out 



The citizens of losepa were under the County Sheriff 
office, but only in cases that could not be settled at the col- 



ony was this office consulted 



The 



the colony en- 



joyed the friendship and respect of each member of the colony 
and always seemed to have a good knowledge of what was going o 
When disputes arose, the participants would iinmediately go to 
him or to their church priesthood group leaders where the matter 
would be fully discussed and solutions suggested* This proced- 
ure was successful in most cases. If necessary, however, more 
coercion, which might range from disapproval of the group to 



ommunl 



Church, if a serious enough infraction 



of the commandments of the Church were involved, could be ex- 



erted to keep disputes under control 



Therefore, county or 



state law enforcement officials very seldom found it necessary 



to go to losepa to settle disputes 



28 



Ho instance is recorded 



in which a county or state law enforcement official went to 
losepa, but Cluff once told a colonist to go to Tooele and turn 
himself in when he became so angry with another member of the 



colony 1 



argui! 



that he shot at hii 



Wha 



pened in this case could not be ascertainedo 

A Justice, of the Peace, William Waddoups, and a town 
constable, J* K. H. Mahoe, were the only city officials in 



losepa after its incorporation 



The positions were more hono 



28 



Interview with Waddoups, April 5> 19^8. 
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rary than oneroms* !Ehe only case that A, Waddoups recalls 



his brother ever trying inTolved a young man who had been 



The privilege of voting was taken seriously by the Hawaiians* 
They always voted, but never actively engaged in politics « It 
was not known to what party they belonged, nor did candidates 
actively campaign for the losepa vote. 31 



ij.. The Attittide of the Hawaiian GovGrnmont 

Toward Their Citizens Coiaing to Utah 

Until about 1875 the Hawaiian government saade it almost 
impossible for Hawaiian citizens to leave the Islands to go to 



29ibid., August 10, 1957. 

30lbld. 

^-^Interview with Olivia Waddoups, August 6, 1958* 



arrested for disttirbing the peace • , The man was fined five 
dollars; but when he could not pay it, the Justice of the 
Peace paid it with his own money. 

The privilege of voting in county, state and national 
elections was enjoyed by the citizens of losepa. At first, 

■ 

however, it was necessary for the^ to go to Grantsville to 
exercise the right. Going to vote was an occasion looked for- 
ward to by all. They traveled in their wagons to Grrantaville 
and stayed overnight tlhere at the homes of some of the candi- 
dates who were always more than happy to entertain them in hopes 

of obtaining their votes. Later a voting precinct was created 
at losepa and everyone went to the school house to ballot. 



Pleasant Grove, Utah. 
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another comatry. Even after lavs prohibiting emigration were 



modified 



9 



governme 



and the natives could leave their island home, the 
tried to uake sure that the ©migrants did not leave 



permanently* Two instances in lQ9k i^i losepa show what effort 
the Hawaiian government would make to bring them back* 

In March of that year, Cecil Brown, an agent of the 

r 

Hawaiian governm0nt, came to losepa and offered to pay return 
fare to the Islands for anyone who would forsake his Vtah home 



and return to the Islands 



Some seemed inclined to accept the 



offer.^^ In August the colonists received a letter from the 
Hawaiian consul in San Francisco offering free passage to 
Hawaii to all who would go,^^ To some of the colonists, this 
was a command from their government — a command they must obey; 
others, however, regarded their allegiance to their church as 
paramount to all others* 

The Sunday after the consults letter was received. Presi- 
dent Gluff addressed the people on the gathering of Israel in 
the last days, a work that he said was then going on. He told 



them that they were 

\ 

islands of the sea 



fruits of the gathering from the 



doxoinion 



the 



Kingdom of God* The purpose of these remarks was to check the 
enthusiasm that stirred the colonists and made some of them 



desire to return to their island home* This talk had a pro 
found effect upon the colonists as they unanimously gave up 



off, op, elt., p» 120 



33ibid., p. 139 
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their desire to return at this time, but the problem was not 



yet resolved* 

A short time later. President Cluff met with the First 
Presidency of the Ghtirch to discuss what should be done about 



turn 



The decision was made to 



permit the return of any who wished to go. They were to return 

■ 

with good feelings, manifesting an interest in the mission back 
in Hawaii • When the announcement was made that the Hawaiian 
Saints were as free to come and go as were their white brethren, 
some left losepa, intending to enjoy a trip to their native 
islands at the expense of their former government. According 
to President Cluff , they all returned in a short time to losepa. 

That some did return to Hawaii that year for an extended 
or permanent stay is indicated in a letter written by President 



Cluff to the First Presidency of the Church 



the latter 



noted reports from the Sandwich Islands that some of those who 
left losepa and returned to the Islands with the help of the 
Hawaiian Government already wanted to come back to losepa. 35 



An article in the Deseret 




ews stated that few saints 



accepted the Hawaiian Government's Invitation to rettirn to the 



islands, and that they were now wishing they were back in Utah 



and would return as soon as it was practicable. 



ti36 



35ibid., p. ikS- 

3 ^Deseret Evening gewa , December 22, l89k, P» 5. 
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From this time on, the Hawaiians felt more free to come 
and go as they wished; and in I898 the Havallan Islands became 

a territory of the United States and thereafter Its citizens 
could travel freely to and from the United States* During the 

\ 

years 1901 to 1917 * when Waddoups was president of the colony, 
a few more returned to the Islands, but the number was small 
in comparison to the number "feftio came over to the colony. Never 
during this time did the Hawaiian Territorial Government at- 
tempt to. persuade them to j?eturn.37 



^"^Intervlew with Waddoups, April 8, 1958. 



CHAPTER III 



TEE eOMPASY^S ACTIVITIES THROUGH THE lEARS 



1 



Money Making Ventures 



The new colony of losepa was a b^sy place during the last 




■ths 0f 1889 a Crops had 



harves 



and rebranded, housing provided for the colonists, and prepara 



tions laade for the eoming winter 



The saw mill was soon busy 



providing lumber for homes which went up rapidlyo On September 
2nd they began to round up and brand cattle j the following day. 



threshing commenced 



A 



Selling feed and boarding livestock 



Ab the crops 



were being harvested, it became necessary to plan the best way 



to turn 



crops into money and provide for the 



inhabi 



tants for the first few years 



Early money making ventures 



Involved either selling feed to livestock men in the area or 



boarding sheep and cattle belonging to others and feeding and 
earing for them throughout the winter for a given amount per 

head. The fir^t of such projecta was begun the fall of 1889, 
when the colony contracted to winter some tithing cattle <, 
These cattle had been paid to the Church as part of the one» 
tenth of the annual increase of the L*D^So cattlemen of the 



isur rounding area 



The health of some of the animals was poor 



beeaxise of age or disease « More than half of them died during 



33 



3k 

the winter. The company received nine htindred dollars for 



feeding and caring for these cattle. 



1 



Sheepmen also took advantage of the facilities at 
losepa and boarded mny of their animals there during the 
winter. It was easy for the company to feed and care for 

large nixmbers of sheep throughout the winter because they had 



large amounts of hay and grain and plenty of men to feed and 
care for the sheep. During the l890*s, however, the nation was 
In financial difficulty, the sheepmen being among those affected 
most adversely. It was often difficult for the sheepmen to 
pay what they owed the company. Many other stockmen bought 
feed from the company and hauled it to their livestock. 



B . Buvl 



Cattle and Lambs to fatten and resell. — 



Generally speaking it is more profitable to feed and fatten 
one*s own livestock for sale than to feed livestock for others* 
Realizing this the managers of the company desired to purchase 
sufficient livestock to consume all the feed grown on the ranch 
The first venture of buying cattle, fattening and reselling 
them was undertaken after William King replaced Cluff in I890 
and completed after Cluff returned In l892. King contracted 
to pay twenty-five dollars per head for eighty-five head of 
cattle, the purchase price to be paid upon delivery of the 
cattle to market. The cattle grew and fattened well, but the 
price of cattle fell and the venture failed. The cattle aver- 
aged 1035 pounds each when sold but realised only 2^^ a pound 



1 



Glvff, op. elt., p. 11^2. 
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or $23*2? a head. To cut the loss to the company, the cattle- 

w 

men from whom the cattle were purchased lowered the original 
price to $23.70 aach.^ Thus the loss was decreased, but the 
company still lost the amount of feed consumed by the cattle 
plus the time spent feeding and caring for them. This experi- 
ence caused them to be more cautious and to return to the less 



hazardous though generally less profitable enterprise of feed- 
ing other livestock or selling feed. 

m 

Grradually, however, they began to gain confidence in 
their ability to successfully feed livestock and during the 
late 1890's began buying more cattle to feed out. This prac- 
tice was accelerated after T. A. Waddoups became manager of 
the company in 1901. Each fall Waddoups want to various live- 
stock men of the area and bought, lambs and feeder cattle to 
fatten during the winter. Waddoups recalls that as many as 



ifOO head of cattle and ^000 lambs were sold in one year. 



The 



cattle were 



igh 



over lOGG pounds 



Often they were shipped to Denver, Colorado, and sold there 
where there was a greater demand for larger higher grade beef 
than at the Salt Lake City market.^ 

C* Raising hogs for market . --Pork was the favorite 



meat of the Hawaiians and from the beginning they had enough 
for their own consumption. Gradually, however, the swine herd 
grew larger until it became an important business to them. In 



#4H 



^Cltiff, op. clt., p. 7k- 

^Interview with T. A, Waddoups, April 5> 1958. 
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a two year period from March 1, l892, to March 1, l89it^, the hog 
population increased from seventy- two to over five hundred, and 
the value of their hogs from about $230.00 to $3,000.00.^ Much 
time was spent In making new pens, caring for and slaughtering 
the swine. Smoking and curing houses were made for the hams. 



On April 25, l89ii., $1925 



prove 



5 



The 



invested by the Church to im 



to be killed, dressed and 



taken Immediately to market in Salt Lake City or cured. For 
two or ttapee years the company continued to raise hogs in large 
numbers, but gradually the extra care needed In marketing them 
caused the company to decrease the number of hogs until by the 
time Waddoups arrived they had ceased raising hogs for market. 



thereafter, hogs were raised for consumption only in the colony. 



D. Establishing a store.. — A general store intended to 
serve the colonists and livestock men of the area was estab- 
lished about 190ij. not only for the convenience of the people, 

+ 

but in an effort also to make money. Until the store was es- 

■ 

tabllshed, everything had to be brought in to the colony as 
ordered. This proved unsatisfactory; so soon after arriving 

there, Waddoups established a store, making it possible for 
colonists and livestock men to buy what they wanted, when they 
wanted, at a fair price and still have the conrpany reap a profit 
Goods were bought in Salt Lake City at wholesale prices and 



transported to the colony. A store building was erected to the 




Cltaff, op. cit., p. 132 



^Ibld., p. 13)+. 
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south of the company manager^s home. This building remains and 
is now being used as a bunk house ♦ So successful was this store 
that it frequently made the difference between profit and loss 
for the company*^ 



Degree of Financial Success Attained 

Through the Years 

The company was unable to get well established before the 

depression of the l890's caused most businesses to suffer finan- 

cially. This caused the company to operate at a loss or a near 

loss throughout that decade. In the winter of l892 the sheep- 

m 

men of the area boarded many sheep on the ranch, hut because of 
the gravity of the financial conditions could not pay the com- 
pany all they owed for several years. Therefore, the company 
had a very difficult time securing enough cash to pay its 
property tax,''' As financial conditions improved and the store 
was opened, and as more livestock belonging to the company were 
fattened and sold, the company began to show some profit. 

In 1891}-, at the end of five years, affairs appeared to 
be going satisfactorily in the colony, considering the situa- 

r 

tion in the nation as a whole. In a letter to the First Presi- 



dency of the Church, Cltiff reported: 

We have so far completed our new grainery, which has a 
capacity of 11^,000 bushels of grain • We have of this 
yearns crop now in the grainery, wheat 18^0 bushels, oats 
l650 bushels, barley, 3700 bushels, total 7200 bushels. 
We have enough breadstuff® to supply the colony two or 
three years. The other kinds of produce harvested are 



^Interview with A. Waddoups, April 5^ 1958. 
"^Cluff, op. cit., p. 117* 
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potatoes 500 bushels, corn 200 busbels, hay 650 
squash and pumpkias 125 tons, garden stuffs worth about 

!Ehe total value of the farm products If marketed 
without any expense of shipping deducted would reach a 
nice little sum of $8000. 




100 



In addition to our farming interests, we have made 



considerable Improvements in building grainery, houses 
for our machinery and farm implements, cellar for vege- 
tables, pig pens and fencing. ¥e have also succeeded in 
fall plowing owp entire farm land except about fifteen 
acres which will enable us to put in early crops next 
spring* Owing to the want of proper arrangements for the 
care of swine during the sxsmmer months quite a number of 
small pigs were destroyed by wolves, so that our increase 
in that industry is not as great as expected. ¥e are now 
putting in sep§rate pens l50 head of hogs for fattening 
on the market. 



Early the next year Gluff made a report concerning the 

finances for the proceeding year. This report showed that the 

company income from all sources was about $8^00.00 and expenses 

$7697»00, not including Cluff^s compensation, leaving a margin 
of $803.00 profit. If Cluff»s pay of sipproximately $75.00 per 

■ 

month was included, the enterprise did not quite break even. 

w 

Yearly payments on the property and interest on the unpaid bal- 



ance had to be paid by the Church. 

Conditions grew worse during the next few years. 



In 



April, 18975 Samuel Wooley from Grantsville offered to take 
charge of the farm and ranch for $i|.00.00 a year less than it 



was then costing the Chiorch 



a guarantee to make it 



pay 



The First Presidency gave the board of directors of the 



company the responsibility of acting upon the matter as they 



4k 



Wh— . .Jill 



8 



Gluff, quoting a letter from Clwff to the First Presi- 



dency, December, l89i|-. 
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saw fit.^ Wooley's offer was not accepted, btit it indicates 
the conditions of the time as the colony was having a very dif- 
ficult time financially, losepa remained in a precarious 
financial position until after Thomas A« Waddoups took charge 
of the company and the financial situation throughout the na- 

■ 

tion bettered itself. 



Gradually Waddoups built up the beef and sheep feeding 
potentials of the ranch. In 190l|., the Deseret Evening News 
reported: 

The year certainly has been a prosperous one with the 
colony. One thousand tons of hay is stacked in numerous 
stacks in the yards. Two hundred and fifty beeves are 
being fed and there are besides several hundred stock 
cattle on the range. 

Eighty beeves are being especially fattened for the 

Christmas market on grain. Five thousand two hundred 
bushels of ^eat and barley fill the bins; eight hundred 
bushels of potatoes are on hand for local consumption and 
to supply sheepmen who appreciate so close a market and 
fifty tons of squash. 

Six hundred bushels of corn will provide ample feed 
for the hogs. Besides this, plenty of the finest fruits 
of all kinds was raised for local consumption. 

Conditions continued to improve until in 1911 J. Cecil 



Alter, 



Utah historian, avered: 



Perhaps the most successful individual colonization 
proposition that has been attempted by the ^Mormon*^ people 
in the United States is the Hawaiian colony at losepa. 

There are 1,120 acres practically all in use and half 
as much more is being brought under the magic wand of the 
Hawaiian irri-gator. . • .Every Hawaiian in the United States 

who had come here to be nearer the Mormon people was given 
the opporttinlty to go there and move into a house that was 



. 9 



^Joiarnal Historj, April 12, l897, p. 2 
l Opeaeret Evening lew s, Hovember 26, 190lj., p. 26 




"bmllt for him and for his family, and work on the ranch at 
good 'WB.ges and have besides, a large garden patch for his 



own use « 

The story of 
that 



Suffice It 



to 



there have 



losepa is a story in itself 

say tnat; today the several hundred folks 
water in their houses just the same as we have in Salt Lake 
City, and a power plant will sometime give them their 

Their school and meeting houses are as 
the best. . .and since thev s:row their own food 



they grow their 

thej are better off 



electric lights, 
good as 

and raise their own animals, they are better off than many 
farmers who have lived in this country all their lives. 
The Mormon Church conceived the plan for them, and the 
Church made its perfection possible. 

At a recent annual celebration there by the Hawaiians, 



Smith, 
attended, 



Governor Wieban Spry, 

Creek a 



and 



Lorenzo D. 




OV" 



when President Joseph P. 

other men of prominence 
ernment Indian official from Washington, who was studying 
the Indians in Tooele County at the time, rose before the 
great Hawaiian uniformed audience, after having been shown 
all over the place, and with much feeling said: 

''My friends, if this is a sample of Mormon colonisation 
work, the best thing the government of the United States 
could do would be to assist them in every way possible 

The yearly crop production and nximber of cattle fed 
Increased and financial and living conditions continued to Im- 
prove during the next few years. Will. G. Parrell, president 

of the losepa Agriculture and Stock Company, was able to re- 
port in a 1915 Pioneer Day speech that losepa had. 



and the 



as 



. . .a well watered farm of over a thousand acres which 
furnished the bulk of employment for the natives, 
pay roll averages more than one thousand dollars per month 

Everyone receives his pay every Saturday 

every Saturday afternoon is for recreation, 
vlng Sunday for reverence and rest. The cash sales fro; 

farm products last year amounted to $10,000 besides which 

feed was raised for eight hundred head of thoroughbred 

Shorthorn Durham cattle which belong to the company 

cash sales of cattle add another $10,000 to the income. 

store 



the year round. 

morning 
le 



The 



of 

ers 



A strictly modern merchandise 
the colonists, and is patronized by 

that winter their herds on the 




just over the cedar ran 




on 
in the 




ran 
reat 




serves 
the bl 

e 

Am 



every need 

farm 




in Skull Valley and 
eriean desert. 
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J. 



Cecil Alter, "Latter Day Colonization by the L.D.S." 
Beseret Evening Hews , December l6, 1911 » p. 91+ . 



hi 



How modern houses have been bxillt. The company not only 
sells a liberal village lot for the nominal sum of $250 to 
the settlers, but it builda the homes and takes payment at 
cost in monthly installments. Hawailans of means and edu- 
cation, hearing of ttiis new home, have sold their property 
in Honolulu and have come here to Join us*^^ 

It is easy to see from the above report that by 1915* 

losepa was on a firm economic foundation and was paying off 
financially. It remained thus vntil the project was closed 



down for reasons which will 



cus 



3r Different Administrations 
The ecclesiastical leadership of the colony and manager- 

■ 

ship of the company was always vested in one capable man. 
Kxere were three man who served in this capacity. Harvey H. 

I 

Cluff served twice, once for about fifteen months (August, 
1889-Iovember 1890) then later for nine years (February, l892- 
Pebruary, 1901.) William King served between these two admini- 
strations of Cluff, but his term (Hfovember l890-Pebruary , 1892) 
was cut short at about fifteen months by his untimely death. 
Thomas A. Waddoups served for a period of about sixteen years 
from early 1901 until the colony was closed in 1917. 



J H. 



term. — Harvey H. Gluff was 



well qualified for the task of establishing the Hawaiians in 
their new colony* He had a background of extensive service to 
liie Church and to the Hawaiians. He served as a missionary from 
1865 to 1868 in England and from 1869 to iBfl^ in the Hawaiian 



■^%erald Republican, September 5, 1915 • 



-"■^Interview with T. A. Waddoups, April 5> 19^8 



Islands a From I877 to I882 he was president of the Hawaiian 
Mssion. He served in various local Church capacities until 
in May of I889 when he was again called by the Church to act 
on a coiamlttee to select an area in which to colonize Hawaiian 



saints then in Utah and those who would come later 



Wilford 



Woodruff, President of the Church, told the committee that *Ht 



is the will and mind of the 



that iBarvey Cluff 



and preside over the Hawaiian Saints in Skull Valley 



This 



position he held until Hovember 1, I890, when he was succeeded 

by William King. 

B. William King<^s term .--Barly in 1890 William King 
was released as president of the Hawaiian mission and brought 
a group of thirty Hawaiians to Utah with him. -^-^ On the first 
of November that year he was called to replace Cluff as Manager 
of the company and president of the colony* He served for only 
about fifteen months until he died in a Salt Lake City hospital 
February 17* 1892 o Very little is known of what happened dur- 
ing King^s term except for the purchase of some additional 
lands and the inauguration of the first project of buying and 
fattening cattle • 



C. 



Cluff s second term> — Immediately upon the death of 



William King, Cluff was recalled to his former position* This 



-^^Cluff Family Journal, a coif^llation of biographies of 
members of the Gltiff family* 

■^^Intervlew by Edwin Kamauoha with Mary Ann Imaikalanl, 
Honolulu, T.H,, March, 1958. 
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calling was made on a temporary basls^^ but later was made per- 
manent *17 Cluff enjoyed working with the members of the colony 
and waa successful in what he did in spite of the financial 
difficulties of the times « With each succeeding year, however. 



he was ill more of the time 



He kept at his work without com- 



plaint and without mention to anyone that he would appreciate 
being released from his calling a To him it was a calling given 
him by the Lord, from which he would be released when the Lord 



saw fit 



Until such release was forthcoming, it was his inten 



tion to do all in his power to promote the welfare of the 
colony* At a meeting of the board of directors on February 8, 

i 

1901, Gluff^s health was the chief topic of conversation. It 

was decided to recommend to the First Presidency that Cluff be 



replaced in consequence of his failing health 



18 



Later that month Cluff received the following letter. 



releasing hims 



Salt Lake City, Utah 
February 20, 1901 



President Harvey H. Cluiff 
losepa, Utah 

Dear Brother, 

By this you will learn that we have honorably released 
you with our blessing and acknowledgements from the charge 
of the spiritual concerns of the Hawaiian Saints at losepa 
Colony. You have labored long and faithfully in this call 



16 



17 
18 



Cluff, op. eit., p. 73 

Ibid., p. 86» 



Ibid., p. 253 
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lug and we appreciate yoiir efforts and your devotion to 



duty e 

Yoii will please turn over to Elder Thomas Anson Wad- 
doups, your successor, all Church, records, books, papers, 
etc* and afford him all necessary Information to enable 
him to satisfactorily perform duties of his calling. 



And now, while thus releasing you we do with sincere 



prayers for your welfare, happiness, and eternal progress 
and with the hope that your future may be prosperous and 
crowned with the blessings of the Lord in all your days. 

Yours Brothers in the Gospel 

Lorenzo Snow 

George Q. Gannon 

Joseph P. Smith 

First Presidency of the Church 

of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. -^9 



During Cluff *s long administration of the losepa Colony 
and company, he saw many improvements and much growth* He had 
given fully of himself and could well look with pride upon his 
activities and accomplishments there. 

D* A> Waddoups term > — Waddoups, who had recently 
returned from a mission to the Hawaiian Islands, was not yet 
married when called to succeed Cluff . Soon after receiving his 
call he married Myra Wllley and a few days thereafter took his 
new bride to losepa where he took charge of the colony on 
March 1, 1901. He did not relinquish the charge until the 
Hawalians returned to their native islands and the property 

po 

was sold sixteen years later. '^'^ 

When Waddoups became manager of the losepa colony, he 
faced a farming situation with which he was not entirely ac- 



^'^Interview with Thomas A. Waddoups, April 5* 1958 



qnaldted. He had bees, raised on a truck garden farm, so many 



things about the raising of crops were familiar to him; hut he 



was -unfamiliar with livestock probleiri©. William Moss of the 
Desert Livestock Company spent many hours with him during the 
first few months, giving valuable advice which helped Waddoups 



void many mistakes* 



21 



Many Improvements and projects were Inaugurated during 
Waddoups administration* The store was opened; a $260,000»00 
culinary and irrigation water system was installed; a post 
office and voting precinct were established at losepa; a stage 
coach line and long distance telephone services were extended 
to the colony and a great amount of financial success was 



enjoyed 



Bach of these leaders left a lasting li^rlnt upon the 



colony, and the personalities and types of men each filled a 
need at the time they went there • Both Gluff and King were 



men past middle age and of the type needed to get things well 

■ 

established. Waddoups was a young man full of faith and dedi- 
cation to the Gospel and vitality who was able to Infuse new 
life into the members of the colony and put it on its feet 
financially. Each performed his duties most admirably and did 
his part in making the colony a success. 



21lntervlew with Thomas A. Waddoups, April 8, 1958 
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I4.. Activities and Problems of the 

Laborers and Assistants 



A* Assistants to the Manas:er and president* — Darlns: the 




existence of the colony, quite a ntuaber of white men were called 
by the Ghxxrch and hired by the company to assist in the work and 
supervision of the colony* Often these men had served as mis- 
sionaries in the Sandwich Islands where they had gained a know- 
ledge and admiration for the ways of the Polynesians. During 
the early part of Cluff's first term, an allocation of labor 

and supervisory responsibility in the colony was made as fol- 
lows: (1) F» ¥. Marchant, farming Interests; (2) Samuel E. 
Wooley, livestock interestsj (3) John B. Meldrum, building and 
carpenter workj E. Hansen, milling saw, logging and stock- 
ing of mill and (5) Elihue Barrell, bookkeeping.^^ Various 
other men were called from time to time to help. Wilford J. 

■ 

Coles and his wife from Hephi were called to help Waddoups in 

the managexnent of the colony, and especially to help in taking 
care of the cattle. William Waddoups, brother of T. A., and 

his wife went to losepa to teach school during the 190i|.-1905 
school year and retiorned two years later to replace the Cole 
family. William^ s chief duty was as bookkeeper, which duty he 
continued to perform until losepa was closed in 1917*^^ School 



teachers wer& also employed first by the Church and later by 



^^Clxiff, op. cit., p. llil^., 

^^Interview with T. A. Waddoups, August 30, 1957. 



the state after the colonj was Imcorporated into the Tooele 

County school district* 



work on the raaeh and farm was done by the native laborers 
tinder the supervision of the manager and his assistants. The 
work they were required to do was unlike anything they had done 
while in the Islands, Crops and fruit were diff erent--in Utah 
they found that water had to be applied to the land in great 
quantitites to make crops grow. Summers were hot and winters 
bitterly cold. Kiere was no ocean or balmy sea breezes in 
losepa. In short, the adverse conditions and the labor required 
to produce bounteous crops in Utah far exceeded that met by 
agriculturists and ranchers in Hawaii, 



Work on a ranch varies — in the suxmner there is much to do while 
in the winter the only labors to be performed are the chores 



anteed the year round whether it was profitable for the company 
or not. Kxerefore, losepa's winter wages exceeded those of 
surrounding areas, and their summer wages were lower than those 
obtainable on nearby ranches. This caused many of the natives 
to wish to go elsewhere in the sxammer where they could earn 
more money. Thus, the wage problem, in addition to the land 
and weather conditions, necessitated many adjustments by the 
Hawaii ans . 



B# Native Laborers and their problems. — The bulk of 







The first mention of a wage rate in Cluff's diary is 
Pebrmary, I89O, when it is stated that laborers were to be paid 
$1,50 P®^ day Just how many Men this included is not men- 
tioned} but it was undoubtedly the top wage only since other 
references to wages in the diary usually give a break-down 



among different categories of labor# The boys, women, and 



lower grades of adult male laborers certainly would not re- 
ceive $1.50 per day in that era. 

In June, 1892, President Gluff records that he had 

trouble keeping the Hawaiian hay haulers working. He first 



offered to pay seventy-five cents a load to 



owned 



teams, but the workers wanted regular day wages plus $1.50 



day for the teams. The team owners still held out when an 
agreement could not be reached. Then some of the young workmen 
who did not own teams offered to use company teams to haul hay 



at seventy-five cents 



$1.^0 



the use 



of the teams. This offer was accepted by Gluff, and the young 
men did a very good job. This brought the older men into line. 
They were now willing to haul the hay under the terms previ- 



ously proposed by Gluff 



The young men, who hoped to prevent 



the older men from taking over the work, tried to haul fast 
enough to keep up with the cutting. All during the labor 

troubles the older men were trying to get the younger men to 
loin them in their strife but soon saw their defeat in this. 



Realizing their inability to successfully compete with the 



^^luff, op. cit., p. ii..O. 



yotinger 



k9 

tkey asked permission to haul hay 



for a neighbor. Permission to do so was granted,^^ 

Ihe follcwing year, l893f Cliiff had problems over wages 
and could see more problems in the futiire unless something was 
done. In a letter to the First Presidency, he explained that 
the colonists were dissatisfied because men were being paid more 
for chiirch work in Salt Lake City than in losepa* Some of the 
yoting men of loaepa were more interested in amusements and 
society and had been working for less in Salt Lake City, Cluff 



concluded that something must be done ,"26 rjj^Q situation con- 



tinued unchanged, however, until March of I89U, when some of the 
natives quit work in an effort to force the board of directors 



to give full attention to thei 



This 



left the company without men to prepare the seed-bed and plant 
the crops, but the situation was eased when a neighbor sent 
losepa his white laborers for a few days to assist in planting 

^e next month the losepa Board of Directors decided 
upon pay raises and formulated the following wage scale: 

First grade, $1.^0 per day 

Second grade ♦ 1#25 p@r day 

Third grade 1.00 per day 



Boys 
Women 



.75 to .25 pel* day 
.75 to .50 per day 



Bach of the above was to be on the basis of a ten hour day. 

The Glee Club, which was a young men^s singing group, 
acted as a body in 1895 ^nd contracted with the company to haul 



2%bid., pp, 80-81 



2%bid* 
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and stack hay for $1*00 per ton. As long as they acted in a 
romp^ the young men were slow in filling their contract; bnt 
after they dissolved their partnership and began haiiling as in- 
dividuals, eoMpetition with one another caused them to do ex- 
cellent worko 

About the turn of the century some of the Hawaiian 
laborers wrote letters to members of the board of directors 
urging them to increase the wages of the colonists. Instead, 
at a meeting of the board early in 1900, the laborers were 
reclassified and paid according to the following reduced scale: 

First class • $30.00 per month 

Second class 1.00 per day 

Ihird class a .90 per day 

Fourth class .8o per day 

Fifth class .50 to .75 V^^ day 

Women and young boys were included in the fifth class. 27 

■ 

Ihis was so unsatisfactory to the Hawaiians that they 

refused to work, forcing the company to hire outsiders to come 
in with teams and wagons and haul the hay* As stated before, 
since the company had to provide year round work for the labor- 
ers, they could not pay wages as high as those paid for seasonal 
labor, so some Hawaiians were quite naturally attracted to 
higher paying summer JobSp At this time, however, the company 

was having financial difficulty a&d coul-d' not afford to if^fiise 

their wages . 

About a year after this r. A. Waddoups came to losepa 
as president of the colony and manager of the company. He 

27ibid., p. 2ij.3. 
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stated that after he got there, labor problems occasionally 



occurred^ but these were reduced as the Hawailaas became ac 



climated and more accustomed to the 



of working here 



Waddoups does not remember any time when there was a strike 



28 



Water System 



Water for culinary and irrigation purposes had to be 
brought down from the springs and streams in the mountains to 
the east. For the first ten or twelve years culinary water 



was 



ine 



tha 



through 



town 



Usually the water was dipped up and put in barrels early In the 
morning before sheep or cattle had a chance to drink out of tha 
ditches or pollute the water. It was allowed to settle several 



hours before the water was used to drink or cook with. 



The 



came through 



powdery soil through 



water could not be 



without 



0 



This unsatisfactory system of obtaining culinary water 

was used by all until about 1903 when Mrso Waddoups contracted 



ipure 



This 



to the fore the 



immediate need of securing a better supply. Waddoups built a 

cistern and settling tank into which water was filtered and 



stored for use in his home 



The tank was situated high enough 



to give sufficient force to pipe the water into the kitchen of 
the Waddoups home*^^ The tank was large enough to hold a large 



WMI 



WWII mi 
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Interview with T. A. Waddoups, April 5* 1958 • 

Interview with !• A. Waddoups, April 9, 1958. 
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quantity of water. Therefore, by choosing when to divert water 



into the taak, relatively pure water could be obtained for the 

^ 

Waddoups . 

Sooa thereafter a tremendous water project was under- 
taken to divert the water from six or seven mountain streams 



and several springs into huge cement bottomed canals and gath*' 
ered together. Prom that point the water could be distributed 

I 

for irrigation, municipal and power purposes. 30 This $260,000.00 
project, completed in 1908, was very successful in making the 
water available for irrigation and providing each home with pure 
culinary water. 31 it was never used, however, as a source for 
generating power. At this same time fire hydrants were placed 
around the community at strategic points, and some remain there 
today as lone reminders of the town's location. 



6. 



Transportation and Communications 



During th© first sixteen or sev^nte^n yeara^ the only 
transportation in and out of losepa was by horse back or team 
and wagon to the railroad terminal at Milton east of Grants- 
ville. As communication was dependent at that time upon trans 
portation, losepa was quite isolated. It was forty miles from 



Milto 



that were made by use, through 



and error. When a driver decided another route would be better 

/ 

m 

for a distance, he would try it; and use would prove whether or 



^^Deseret ^ening laws, September 1, 1908, p. 5. 
^^laterview with T. A. Waddonps, May 5» 1958. 
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not others agreed with him, Tixe 



always vary humpy. 



and hot and dusty in the summer. Due to the torrid summer 

temperatures, most of the suraaer traveling was done when It was 



cool 5 either in the morning, evening or at night. The train 
could be taken from Milton to Salt Lake City. All goods had to 

be hauled for many years from Salt Lake City by team and wagon 

or sent to Milton by train and hauled from there to losepa by 



wagon c 



When the Western Pacific Railroad Co/ built its railroad 



through to the West Coast about 1906, it passed across the north 



end of Skull Valley within fifteen miles of losepa 



Timple Station 



was established^ for the convenience ©f the. colonists <. Alt|iough it 

was only„ a flag ^top;^ a train would always stop, whenever any- 
one wished it to do so* Freight and livestock could be brought 

to Timple and then taken to the colony with less than half the 
previous effort. The railroad company furnished the materials 
and the colony furnished the labor to make corrals for live- 
stock. This made it much more convenient for the colonists. 



The Timple Railroad Station also expedited the sending 



and receivlnp; of mall 




A stag© coach line was established be- 
tween Timple and losepa that carried mail and passengers between 



the two points twice a week 



Prior to the extension of the 



railroad J the Hawailans used the Grantsville Post Office 



They 



had to depend on occasional cowboys who were going one way or 
the other to post or bring mall in, or wait until someone in 



■2%n,tervlew with T. !« Waddoups, April 5» 1958 



LABOR IN lOSEPA 




Hauling goods from Timpie Station to loaepa. 




Mixing concrete for the sidewalk - John £. Broad, Archie Kennison, and William 

Pukahi, Sr. 



the colony siade the trip 



A few years after Waddoups arrived, 



a post office was established at the losepa store with Waddoups 
as the postmaster ,33 



Long distance telephone services were extended to 



losepa from Timpie by the joint efforts of the colony and the 



Utah 



Company* The company 



Later- 



ial and the colonists furnished 



the labor. Line breaks 




it difficult to keep this line working* Mrs, Olivia 
WaddoupSj wife of William, remembers many times when she and 
her husband would go up and down the line until they found the 
break* Then she would stand on the buggy and her husband would 



tand on her shoulders to repair the line . 



35 



These added conveniences meaiit much to the colonists 



and made travel and communication much quicker and easier, 

r 

Goods and services could be ordered by telephone now, making 

unnecessary a trip into Grantsville or Salt Lake City as was 
previously required. The coming of the automobile to losepa, 
however, made travel to Salt Lake City very easy. When Waddo 

bought a 1911}^ Model A Ford in 1915 ov 1916 and began to drive 



it out to losepa, he did not know how to drive; but he had 
mastered the art long before he arrived at his destination. 
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.33iiatervlew with T. Ac Waddoups, August 30, 1957* 

L 

3%aterview with T. A. Waddoups, August 10, 1957. 
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Interview with Mrs. Olivia Maddoups, April 8, 1958 



Ibid 



CHAPTER I¥ 



SOCIAL, REIiJGIOIJS AID CUI.TTJBAL AFFAIRS 

OP TEE COLONY 



1. Population of the Colony 
The population of the colony enjoyed a steady increase 
thpotighout its existence, the highest total number, including a 
few white people, being about 228 just before the Polynesians 
went back to the Islands. The increase came through the migra 



tlon of Polynesian Church members directly to the colony. 
Usually, these groups came with Utah missionaries who had co 
pleted a mission to the Islands and were returning. By 1900 

ere were about 80 natives in the colony. In 1908 the Deseret 
Evening News reported the following breakdown: ^about 100 




Hawalians, 13 Samoans , 6 Maoris, 1 Portugese, 5 half -cast© 
Portugese, 3 families of Scotchmen and several families of 



English. 



h1 



According to the United States Census there were 



187 people in the losepa precinct in 1910.^ lo breakdown was 
given. In 191it the Herald Republican reported losepa to be 
comprised of ^1^0 Hawaiiaas, Samoans, Tahitians, Portugese and 



1 



Deseret Eve; 



Hews, September 1, 1908, p. $ 



2 




Btireau of the Census, Thlrt 

UBited States; 1910 » Popttlat loa, III. 



the 
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South Sea Island whites. ^3 Their social and culttiral affairs 



were aa Tarled as its members. 



2. The Role of the Ghxarch in the Social 

and CulttH'al Life of the Colony 

Ihe social and cnltural life of the comiunity evolved 
around the activities of the Ghmrch in most coiamanities in Utah 



from the time of the settlement of the territory until at least 
the 1930's. To a lesser degree even today the Church plays an 
important role in the rural communities of Utah. Very few 

etlvities took place la early Utah that were not planned and 
sponsored by the Church. In losepa the Church was even more 
important in planning and carrying out various activities. A 
routine was soon established and each year the same general 
celebrations and activities took place. The most important 

■ 

celebrations included: (1) Hawaiian Pioneer Day, August 28th, 
(2) New Tears, (3) Christmas and (4.) Polynesian Day, which was 
observed each summer at some resort. Church conferences were 



held fotir times a year, and Church officials visited the colony 
very often. 



3. Education 

The education of the young people and old alike was not 

to be neglected in the new home. Soon after arriving there, 

Cluff made the following statement of educational policy: 

A day school will be set in operation as soon as the 
e are properly located for winter when such class 
instruction to the more advanced male and female popula- 




■%e rald Republica n, August 31 > 191i|^. 
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tlon as will condiice to the improvement of the people 
socially, religiously, morajlly and In cleanliness will 
he gl-^en from time to time* 

Dupiag the sximmer of the next year, Cluff was directed to com- 

mence a day school and employ one of the Hawaiian men as a 

teacher at the same rate of pay as If he worked In the field. 

5!his first school was held in a one room log house nezt to the 

old Knowlton home and was tised until a new school building was 

built in the townsite by the Tooele County school board after 



the turn of the century 



5 



Soon a teacher from outside ttie colony was employed to 
come in to teach the losepa pupils. The school consisted of 
eight grades meeting in a one room school with one teacher for 
all grades* The teacher lived with the president of the col- 
ony and so, quite naturally, the president found it desirable 
to get someone he knew. Accordingly, while Waddoups was in 
chjarge, hSs relatives were chosen to teach. Quite frequently an 

+ 

school was held for the young working men. 
Some of the Hawaiian students were very adept in school 

■ 

and went on from Iosepa*s school to distinguish themselves. 
Miss Kapalani Chung Lee graduated from Salt Lake High School, 
studied stenography and for a while was official stenographer 
for the First Presidepcy. Miss Fellie Josephs, a full blooded 
Samoan, went from the eommanity school to the Brigham Young 




University where she led her class for three ye 



Charles 



^tah Enquirer, November 5 5 I889. 

^Interview witii T. A. Waddoups, April 9, 1958 
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Schwefaike also weat to the Brlgkam Tomg UnlveFslty where he 



qmickly became a leader in oratory and debate. 



6 



Holidays aiid Celebrations 



A. Hawaiian Pioneer Da 



st 28. — With some devia 



tion in keeping with needs or desires of the time. Pioneer Day 

was celebrated the same way eachjear. On the first Pioneer Day 
in 1890, President ¥ilford Woodirtiff offered a dedicatory prayer 

w 

in English followed by one in the Hawaiian language by President 
Joseph P. Smith, then counselor in the First Presidency, Presi- 
dent Woodruff at that time dedicated Skull Valley as a gathering 
place for the natives of the islands of the sea.''' 

The pioneer celebration of 1892 was a good example of 
the way in which the day came to be celebrated. This year, the 
Pioneer Day festivities were held on Friday and Saturday with 
Sunday the 28th being devoted to religious meetings. After all 
preparations had been made to welcome visitors who were going 
to attend the Hawaiian celebration, Samuel E. Wooley, who was 
in charge of losepa's cattle at that time, and several natives 
were dispatched with teams to conduct the invited guests the 
forty miles from the railroad station to losepa. Men with 
torches had been placed at intervals of three miles along the 
valley, since the visitors were expected to arrive after dark. 
As the visitors approached the torch bearer farthest from the 

a 




erald Republican j> September -5^ 1915' 
'^Cluff, op. cit., pp. 51-^2. 
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colony, they were welcomed by a burst of torch light. Each mati 

lit hlB torch ill succession as the wagons drew near uiatll the 



last torch was finally lighted on. the ridge close to town. This 
was the signal to light fires and fireworks around the liberty 



pole erected on the public square 



The visitors praised the 



colonists for the beautiful display down through the valley. 

lo table among the visitors were President Joseph P. 
Smith and three daughters, John T. Caine — Utah Territorial 
Delegate, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Davis, Hi*, and Mrs. Edward Davis, 
President and Mrs. Gowan of the Tooele Stake, Richard G. Lambert, 



Henry Branch, Mr. 



Mrs. Enoch Parr, Robert B. T. Taylor, 



1 

Henry P. Richards, Mr. and Mrs.Elihue Barrell and the Grants- 
ville band, some of whom were accoBipanied by their wives. 

Other visitors from Grantsville and Tooele were a number of 



those who had assisted in bringing the Hawaiian Saints and 
their belongings to their new home three years before. Whe 



arou 



tables that even 



the seventy-five visitors were 
ing, the losepa Glee Club gave a concert. 

Though a parade was usually held on the following day, 
this year there was none. Instead, a program was held in the 
morning and a Hawaiian feast in the afternoon. A concert was 
given again that night in which the Grantsville Brass Band 
participated. 

As a general rule many people participated in the %nnual 




parade. Included in these parades were 




roup of Indians 



^Ibid., pp. 81^-85. 
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livij^g a fev miles to the south who always jolaed in Iosepa'> 



eelebpatl©iis 



Generally they lined mp for the 





some- 



what the followifific order 



• 

* 



first the band, then the First 



Presidency and visitors in carriages followed by a band of 
Indians with their wickiups on wheels, threshers, reapers, 

r 

mowers, plows, rakes, wagons of grain and hay, with the citi- 

q 

sens coining last on foot. It was a happy time for all# 



Feasts given at losepa were something to behold with 



delicacies to suit the taste and fancy of the native Hawaiians 
and also less exotic fare for those who preferred it# Poi was 
made in great quantities from wheat flour, as taro could not 



grown 



obtained. Several pigs were cooked under 



ground in an imu with various vegetables. Poi and pork were 



generally served with "many kinds of pie, loads of delicious 



cake 



pudding 



of peaches and platters of grapes 



raised in the gardens of the Hawaiians. 



«10 



On Sunday morning that 28th of August, 1892, a relig- 
ious meeting was held. Ttxe speakers included President Joseph 
F. Smith, Henry P. Richards, William ¥. Cluff , John T. Caine, 
W. H. Branch. Richard G. La 



President Gluff . More often than not such a religious meeting 

4. 

was held in connection with Pioneer Bay. The speakers were 

different but the spirit was always the same. Some of the 

speeches were in English, others in Hawaiian. 



^Ibld., p. ^1. 



■^^eseret SveBing News, September 2, 1905, p. 9 
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B« lew Years celebration ^ --Hawalians ha^e a fine way 
of rimging oiat the old year and welcoming the maw one, which was 



♦ 



followed by the people in losepa. At about 10:00 p.m. all the 
members of the colony, both white and native, gathered to sliig 
soags aad make speeches. Just before midnight, all festivi- 
ties stopped and prayers were offered as the old year passed 
and the new year began. !Ehe prayers would be offered in both 
the Hawaiian tongue and in English. Festivities would then be 

w 

resumed, continuing until the early hours of the morning and 
sometimes until daylight. 

Christmas . — Christmas was usually celebrated by 
having a big tree in the school house or church house and pre- 
senting a special program. Sometimes presents were bought by 



the losepa Agriculture and 



the mem- 



bers. "^^ At other times pigs or a beef animal were killed, and 
each member of the colony was given some meat.-^-^ At other 
times the natives prepared a supper for all the white people 
in the colony. It was always a Joyful occasion with mh'sic, 

■ 

feasts and presents. 



D. Poly n esia n Day . — Each summer the returned mission- 
aries ^o had labored with the people of the Hawaiian Islands 

met at a summer resort (usually Lagoon, between Salt Lake City 
and Ogden) for a reunion. The people of losepa were often asked 



•^■'-Clmff, op. cit., p. 37 
■^%bld., p. 36. 
^%bld., p. 117. 
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to help prepare the food and to entertain with singing and 



dancin 




A large mxmber 



this reunion each year to 



renew old aequaintances and talk with those who had recently 
seen many of their loved ones in Hawaii. 



^. Religious Life in the Colony 

In general practice in the Church of Jesus Christ of 



Latter-day Saints, a community such as losepa is organijzed as 
a ward and, along with perhaps six or eight other wards, make 
up a stake. The stake is headed by a president chosen by the 
general authorities. The stake president chooses two counsel 
ors and a clerk to assist him. These men comprise the stake 



presidency, and they choose 



twelve men who make up the high 



council. This entire group of men choose the other stake offi- 

■ 

cers and a bishop to head each ward* At the ward level the 
bishop chooses two counselors and a clerk to assist him. These 
men, known as the ward bishopric, select the ward officers. 
All stake and ward officers are members of the respective wards 
or stake in which they serve. 

When problems arise or aid is needed by an individual, 
the ward facilities are first called upon. If satisfaction 
cannot be received there, the ward officials appeal to the stake 
organization. When they cannot find a solution, the stake offi- 
cials call upon the general aiithorlties for aid. 

losepa, however, held a unique position in the Church 
in that it was not a ward nor a part of any stake. It was 
called a Branch or a mission, and as such had a much closer 
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relationsMp to the general Church authorities. The president 



of th© losepa Branch was selected by the First Presidency, 



The 



tan selected had the full responsibility of the spiritual life 



the 



of the colony. Reports were filed directly with 



the First Presidency, and problems and requests for aid were 
always discussed with the general Church authorities. When 
conferences were held, representatives from the Church head- 
quarters were assigned to meet with them. Special visits were 
lad© by the general Sunday School superintendent, his counsel- 

F 

ors and others. All or part of the First Presidency visited 



the colony at least one© a year 



ThB losepa Branch was organized with one of the white 
brethren serving as president, but most of the time the auxili- 
ary organisations were manned by the native members. Regular 
church and auxiliary meetings were held in the colony just as 
in any other ¥tah Mormon community of that day. However, the 
songs, prayers and speeches were generally in the Hawaiian 
language as many of the older ^awaiians never learned English 

' ^ w 

m 

well. Church literature such as song books. Bibles, The Bock of 
Mormon, Doctrine and Covenants and Pearl of Great Price were 
available to them in the Hawaiian language. In some of the 

meetings such as Sunday School, a class taught in English was 
usually available. 

A. Temple activities. — One of the main reasons that the 
Hawatians came to Utah was to participate in special temple 



Ik 



Interview with T. A. Waddoups, August 10, 1957* 



eeremonles performed for th^lr own salvation and for the salva- 
tion of their kiiidred dead. In l892, as the Salt Lake Temple 
was aearlEg completion, the need for funds to finish constrxxe- 

^ 

tion became acute. Sunday, May 1, was set aside as a special 

fast day for the church and a day in which to collect donations 
for the temple. In losepa, the special meeting lasted from 
lOsOO a.m« to 2:00 p.m., after which donations were taken with 
all the colonists participating. A total of foiu'teen hundred 



dollars was collected 



15 



w 

Early the next year, the temple was completed, and a 
schedule was arranged for the saints of various areas to be 
admitted for the first time. April 9th was assigned to losepa. 
In preparation for this great and highly sacred event, many of 
the Hawaiian saints came to Cluff, confessed their sins, and 
wished to be rebaptized before entering the temple. This privi- 
lege was given to twenty-nine of them.l^ 

Kiey went to Salt Lake City a few days early to be in 
complete readiness to enter the temple on the appointed day. 
Various meetings were held where numerous returned missionaries 



spoke to them in their own language. President Gluff and Samuel 

Wooley conducted them through on the appointed day during 
which time George Q. Cannon, President Woodruff ^s first coun- 



selor, also addressed them in their own tongue 



This was the 



great purpose for which they had left their Island home and come 



15 



Cluff, op« clto, p. 78. 



16 



Ibldo, p« 102. 
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'to the Rocky Mountains. Small wonder it Is, then, that this was 
a day of great rejoicing among the Hawaiian Saints. As often as 
occasion permitted, the Hawallans went into Salt Lake City to 
perform temple ordinances* 

Visits from Chixrch Officials^ --In addition to the 

i 

visits from the First Presidency, other Church officials visited 
the colony from time to time. Four times a year representatives 

m 

from the headquarters of the Chixrch were assigned to attend con- 

m 

ferenees in losepa. Quite often those assigned were former 



missionaries to the Islands • These were happy times, affording 



opportunity 



the Hawaiian Saints to show off their musical 



and dancing abilities, renew old acquaintances with the mission- 



aries, and find out the latest news from the Islands. 

Members of the General Superintendency of the L. D. S» 

ay Schools visited losepa several times • On one occasion. 
Superintendent George Goddard challenged the Hawallans to a 




song contest. It was agreed tha 



a song 



then the Hawallans would sing a song, and then Goddard would 
sing another and so on until one or the other ran out of reper- 

■ 

toire. The contest continued for a long time before Goddard 



had to give up 



17 



r 

Another time when Goddard visited the colony 



in Movember, he came in a huge polar bear skin coat. The coat 
made the children think that Goddard was Santa Claus who had 



arrived early and was making his rounds before Christmas. 



The 
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strong affection with which Goddard was held by the Hawailans 



Is readily mnderstaadable .■'•^ 



6« ComiUBity Pride 
The Hawailans loved flowers and well-kept yards and 
gardens o Consequently, they had beautifial surroundings. The 
cleanliness of their town was well known <> At various times 



they planted trees and shrubs c Soon after arriving in losepa, 

trees were planted out on the townsiteo Arbor Day (April 20) 

■ 

1899, was observed there by planting three hundred fruit trees, 
three hundred walnut trees and a hundred ornamental shade trees 



The Davis County Hursery Company and the Pioneer Nursery each 
donated one hundred of the fruit trees. Later, after Waddoups 
came to the colony, more trees and shrubs were planted. Tellow 
roses were also planted, some of which remain today in spite of 
the ruggedness of the land. In 1915 James H. Wallis, state 
inspector of farm and town sanitation, visited losepa for three 
days on his regular duties. In a very earnest address Wallis 
said that of all the many towns he had inspected this year, 
^losepa stood as a whole the very highest in cleanliness, both 
in the streets and yards and in the interiors 

That sBme year the company offered prizes of $50oOO, 




I5o00 and $5-00 for the properties most commended for cleanli 



Deseret Evening News, August 28, 1908, po ho 



19 



Deseret Evening lews, April 1?, 1899, Po 7 
^^Herald Republican, September 5, 1915. 
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nesB by Mr^ Wallia* After inspection of all, John Broad^^s 
property was judged best with ninety-seven out of one-hundred 

points* Ben Hoopllalna was second with ninety-two points, and 

■ _ r V 

John Makakao was third with ninety points ,21 



7 



Music Groups 



The Hawaiians loved to sing and dance their nativ 

songs and dances and also the new ones learned in Utah* 



Sin 




ing groups and orchestras were available most of the time. Hot 

■ 

only were their talents in demand in the colony, but their pro- 
grams were greatly appreciated in surrounding communities, 
Mhenever Church officials visited or feasts were held, their 
music was an important part of the proceedings, the music often 
continuing throughout the night. 

Two organized music groups were in operation in losepa 
most of the time, performing at functions within the colony and 

+ 

by invitation, in nearby towns. One was the glee club, a young 
men's choral group; and the other, the losepa Troubadors, was 
an orchestra consisting of various native and American Instru- 




Toward the end of the colony William Eahana, Joseph 



and James Bird foiled 



orchestra, left the colony and 



went east to try their luck in the professional entertainment 



world 



They were very successful until James Bird contracted 



tuberculosis and died 



The group was 



omple 



but 



21 



Ibid 



lOSEPA HAWAIIAN TROUBADOURS 




Seated; George Atapa (face faded) - second violinist, John E. Broad - orchestra 
leader, William Pukahi - cello player. Back row; Moses Alapa - tenor banjo, 
John Makakau - guitar player and treasurer of club, David Makuilima - guitar, 
Maggie K. Broad * vocalist, Abraham Nahulu - first guitar^ Henry K, Nawa- 
hine, Sr. - ukulele player and manager of orchestra, John Kealoha Pauole - man- 
dolin. 
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Kahaaa and Joseph Bird coatiEiued playing in different orches- 



tras most of thel 



22 



One might expect that the losepa 



orchestra would break up, but others stepped in and took their 
placej and although they all three had beautiful voices, they 
* were hardly missed. Nearly all the men and many of the woiaen 
played instruments and sang well. 



8. Sports and Trips 
In losepa the Hawaiians enjoyed good, vigorous, competi 
tive sports such as foot races, obstacle races, boxing and 
wrestling « John Broad had a home-saade gym in his basement 



where mmj happy hours were spent 



23 



Baseball was played fre 



quently during celebrations with the Hawaiian boys opposing a 
team composed of white boys and the Indian boys who lived a few 
miles sou the At other times, the married Hawaiian men played 
opposite the single men* Marbles was such a favorite game that 
occasionally they played all day when they should have been 



working . 



During the long winter months when there was not much 



work to do, the colonists had good times with various indoor 

■ 

activities as well as sleigh riding, ice skating, and other out 



door activities 



The nearby sheepherders and Indians came in to 



participate in the fun, especially when the orchestra played 



22 



Interview with Mrs* Olivia Waddoups, May 9> 1958 



23 



1958 



John Broad, interview by Edwin Eamauoha in Hawaii, 



JOHN BROAD HOME 




Baseinent was a community center for recreational activities. 



4 
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for dances 



Tiae winters were also times for instr\;ic tioa in 



farming methods by white men In charge of the colony* 

In the suimer, when they had. time, the Hawallans loved 
to fish and swim in the ponds near by* Clxiff planted carp in 
some of these ponds » The hawaiians grew very proficient at 



catching them with their hands • fhi 



done by sneaking up 



behind the fish and stroking them along sides until the hand 
of the Hawaiian got to their gills ^^^ml they grabbed the fish.^^ 
Trips Into the nearby hills for picnics and horseback riding 
were also enjoyed. Whenever the opportunity presented itself, 
they went into Salt Lake City for shopping which was always a 
welcome change , 

Thus, it may be seen that although the people were 
isolated, they had many happy times and were never lacking 

r 

for activities in their social and religious life. 



9 



Medical and Health Problems 



A 



Sickness* — ^¥ith the cemetary growing faster than 



the town 



the subject 



9 



it Is little wonder that the Islanders at last lost heart 



Prom this it would seem that sickness and death were important 
reasons for the Hawaiians returning to the Islands* This is 



an exaggeration, however since in the ten year period from 



4 

1907 to 1916 a total of forty-eight babies were blessed 



the 



^%iitepview with T. A. Maddoups, October 8, 19^7. 



-^Hell Murbarger, Ghosts of the Glory Trail , (Desert 
Magazine iPress, Palm Desert, California • i9>6) , p. 200. 
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Cimrch while twenty-nine people diedj and for the six year per- 
iod from 1911 to 1916, thirty-five were blessed while seventeen 
diedo 'With new iiamlgrants coming to losepa from the Islands 
from tine to time, it becomes apparent that the colony contin- 
ned to have a steady increase and that the problem of health 
and sickness has been over emphasized • 

Althotigh over emphasized, sickness was a problem. The 
earest doctor lived in Grantsville and was very expensive to 

call on for aid. He was only summoned for the most serious 
cases • The rest of the time the colonists had to rely upon 
faith and prayers plus what home doctoring was known to them. 
The white women and the native ladies served as nurses, render- 
ing what aid they could. Some of the natives made very good 
midwives, an art thay learned through practice. 

During Maddoups^ administration there were numerous 
illnesses. Of this Waddoups has the following to says 

The natives had diseases, but there was no doctor 

closer than Grantsville, so the natxxre of the ailments, 

other than the well-known ones, was never determlneda 
There was an epidemic of smallpox which resulted in the 



death of three good members. Mrs* Waddoups served as a 



nurse in the more serious HJLnesses, and helped the na- 
tives as much as she could. 





The smallpox epidemic mentioned by Waddoups was brought 
into losepa in 1913 when two Hawaiian boys who were going to 



school In Grantsville came home for a vacation^ and while there ^ 
came down with smallpox. It spread quickly, but a doctor was 



ifHim ■■■ m nT TIB 



^ Thomas A. Waddoups, ®The losepa Colony and The losepa 
Agriculture and Stock Company,^ an unpublished article dated 
December, 1956« A copy is on file at the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity 9 PP . l^-^ . 
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entire colony • Waddoups was one of 



tto-e YictimB of this diseas,e| hnt through proper quarantiiae and 



Isol 



oirumi 



to the rest of his 



4 ' 



family and In abont two weeks was out working again. 

The native women gave birth to their children attended 
only by their own mldwives, hut generally the wives of the 
presiding men went to other communities to bear children where 
they could be attended by a physician. Excitement reigned in 
losepa on the night of May 5th when Mrs. Cluff gave birth to 
a son. Jay Robert, before he was expected. As soon as condi- 
tions indicated that the baby was to arrive earlier than ex- 
pected, James Halemanu was dispatched to Grrantsville to get 
a doctor. When he did not make it in time, Mrs. Cluff was 



attended by thre 



len somewhat versed in the art of 



midwifery o What the native ladies did not know they tried to 
make up in faith and prayers. After a three hour ordeal dur- 
ing which Mrs. Cluff was not expected to live, her son was 



born safely 



As soon as the baby was born, another man was 



dispatched who met the doctor and sent him home. The doctor 



charged twenty dollars 



though 



only ten miles and 



rendered no service. 



Pneumonia 



the greatest killer during the life of 



the colony. Other diseases that were known to have caused 



death were smallpox and diptheria. Other illness 



such as 



!1i 



La Grippe^* caused much loss of work. 
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With the improvements i^i transportation and ooimminlca- 

F 

tion as discussed in the last chapter, problems of sickness and 



disease became leas significant 



Improvements in medical sci 



ence also played a part in overcoming these problems* 

m 

B» Leprosy > — Leprosy ckme to the Hawaiian Islands by 

way of the Chinese not long after Captain Cook discovered the 

■ 

islands • In fact the Hawaiian word for leprosy is mai pake 
Which literally means ^Chinese sick** or ^Chinese sickness.® 
Unfortunately 5 the number of Hawaiians who contracted the 
disease increased nntil by the reign of King Kamehameha the 
problem was deemed serious enough that the northern part of 



Molokal was set aside as a leper colony 



Those who contracted 



the disease were sent to Molokai where they stayed until they 
died a 5Ebie Hawaiian government furnished them with the neces- 



sities of life 
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Missionaries from various church 



did all 



they could to make things as bearable as possible for them* 

Quite likely, two or three of the Hawaiian Mormons 
brought the disease in an inactive state over with them* At 
any rate, several of the Hawaiians were stricken with the 
malady which created quite a stir among their white neighbors 
who were generally completely unfamiliar with the disease. 
Many people still believe leprosy was the main reason for dis- 



continuing the colony. 



28 



Partly in refutation of this, a com- 



m wiii^ 



^'''salt Lake Herald, June 20, I896. 



28 

Honolulu newspaper clipping in possession of author 
(source not at present available.) 
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plate history of leprosy In losepa Is Ijicluded In tMs thesis 
For understandable reasons, the names of those who contracted 



the disease are mot included 



The first case of leprosy occured before the Hawaiians 
left Salt Lake City and was undoubtedly one of the reasons for 



getting them out of the city.^^ The 



of one of the prom- 



inent Hawaiians died of leprosy while still in Salt Lake City, 
Soon after moving to losepa, this laan and another lady desired 
to marry, but Cluff and the Church officials advised against it. 
These laen did not approve of the marriage because of the like- 
lihood that the man would contract leprosy and pass it on to 
his second wife. The young lady was persistent, however, and 
prevailed upon the presiding brethren to consent to the marriage. 
The truthfullness and value of the advice given in this case was 
born out not long after the marriage when the man came down with 
leprosy. He died a few years later, and his second wife con- 
tracted the disease soon after his death and within a few years 
she died alsOo^O 

In June of I896, the leprosy problem came to the fore 
again when the Salt Lake Tribune reported that "The spread of 
leprosy in the Kanaka [Hawaiianj settlement in Skull Valley has 
so excited the people of Tooele County that the county court 
has decided to take steps to qnarantiae the lepers and prevent 
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Cltiff, op. cit., p. 250 



30ibid. 



the spread of the disease.*^31 The excitement was caused when 
a youag couple of the eolosy contracted the disease, and peti- 
tions were made to the county court recoMiending that afflicted 
persons be quarantined in suitable quarters o The court re- 
sponded by appointing Cluff , S« W. Wooley of Grantsville and 
BTo p. M.. Davis of Tooele City as a coinmittee to investigate 

the situation and report back to the court* 

Before this committee could get their work done, the 

Salt Lake Herald sent a reporter out to Tooele County to inves- 



tigate the situation and write an informative article* This 
man did not seek out people who knew about the disease or the 

situation, but picked up rumors from people who had gained 



their knowledge by heresay. When 



out to losepa, he 



did not tell the people what his mission was or what he wanted 
to know* When his article appeared in the newspaper, it took 
up over half of the front page, 32 ^nd the leprosy problem was 
reported completely disproportionate to the actual facts. 

The committee appointed to investigate was very thorough 



in perusal of the charge, examining each person in the colony 



to determine who might have the disease and to what extents 
the twenty -fourth, the committee, with Dr* Davis, a medical 
doctor doing the writing, made the following reports 



On 



On June 21st, the committee 



a o 



.examined each individual 



in the colony and found three pronounced cases of leprosy 



31 



Salt Lake Tribune , Juiae k) I896, p. 7. 



^^Salt Lake Herald, ,rune 20, 1896, p. 1, 
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consider further the report published in the 
Herald June 20th as sensational and overdrawn. 

fEe three lepers above described will be quarantined 
as soon as possible to erect a suitable hospital for 
this purpose. Until that time they are Instructed to 
keep apart from those affected and this will be enforced 

as much as possible, 33 



Shortly after this, a one 



frame house of 



muaber 



rooms 



some distance from the towns it© 



where the three lepers were isolated* Beside the hospital a 
flag pole was erected; and when anything was needed at the 
hospital, a flag was hoisted. The spouse of one of the lepers 



would then go to see what was 



eded. 



3k 



In this way, things 



were made as comfortable as possible for those who contracted 
the disease* 

In the early part of l899, a Dr* Lowell came to losepa 

4 

claiming to have a cure for leprosy* Permission was given for 



him to tx*y 



cure on those in the hospital. So anxious were 



the Mormon leaders to see that all relief possible was given 
those in the hospital that they recommended that Cluff pay for 
any medications Dr. Lowell might need. All this, however, was 
in vain for by the end of the year 1900 all those in the hos^ 
pital had died and the hospital was closed down. T« A. Waddoups 
reports that after he came to losepa, the hospital was never 
used* Finally, one of the natives purchased the building and 
moved it up to the townsite as a dwelling* During the time 



from 1901 to 1917* there were two 



three slight cases of 



33 



Sal t Lake Trlbnae, June 25, I896, p. 2. 



31^ 



Interview with T. A* Waddoups, April 9, 
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leprosy, but not sufficient to be hospitalized or isolated for 
the protectioE of others #35 

Waddoups said further that to his knowledge there was 

F 

BO excitment in regards to leprosy in the colony dtiring his 

m 

M 

w 

W 

r n 

administration at the colony and that the problem, if it was a 



problem, had nothing to do with the closing of the project. 



36 



Indeed, if leprosy would have caused losepa to be closed down, 

■ 

■ 

it should have been when the excitepient was greatest, not 

twenty years later and about fifteen years after the lepers 



had died 



1 ^ 



35 



mk- m ■ JB 



36 



Ibid 



Ibid 



CHAPTER V 



TEE CLOSING OP lOSEPA 



Conditloaa im losepa changed greatly dtirlng the twenty- 
el^t years of its exlstemee* ^em the original pioneers ar- 
rived and for a n^imber of years thereafter, they were isolated 
and did not enjoy the finer things of life* !Ehey had all been 
transplanted into an environxnent and life alien to that which 

■ 

they had been accustomed* Hany of the things they had been 
msed to doing and eating were now unavailable to them. They 
had to be satisfied with many substitutes. The great redeem- 
ing factor to them was the fact that they were participating 
in the great gathering movement of their Church and were near 
a teniple wherein sacred ordinances for themselves and their 

■ 

dead ancestors could be performed. Great sacrifices were made 

r 

easier with the realization of the fact that they were obeying 

■ 

the will of the Lord. 



As the years passed, transportation and communications 
improved, and the colonists made the necessary adjustments and 

■ ■ 

adaptaticms. Gradually unpleasant aspects were improved until 



by 191G losepa was ©nj 



of life comparable 



to any other community of its size in Utah. By 1917, when the 
colony was closed, very few of the original pioneers w?re left 
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7ff 

Many had beem bora Ie loaepa amcl km@w eg other life thaa that 

1e the eolomy* 

Why, them, waa the losapa colony abandoEed a^d why did 

w 

moat of the lalamdera make the long trip back to the home of 

their amcestors? The four reasons put forth most frequeetly 
i&clude: (1) leproay was so bad that it became necessary to 

r 

close the colony dowm; (2) fimascially, the veEtxire was so un- 



successful that the Church could act 




to support it; 



(3) sickiiessj other than leprosy, took so many lives it was 
deemed best to semd the PolynesiSBS back to their mative em- 
vironmeEt; amd (ij.) the mature of the climate and working con 



ditioEs was so undesirable as to make the participants desirous 

of retuming to the Islands* 

Each of these had at the same time been more or less 



of a problem, but had gradually been overcome until none of 
the above reasons or no combination of them could have been 



the major factor in causing the colony to be abandoned and 

the colonists to return to Hawaii. It is true that leprosy had 

been a knotty problem for a few years during the l890*s but had 



been no problem at all since the turn of the century. 



1 



Finan- 



cial problems, too, had been encountered. For years the proje 
lost money for the Church; but with the feeding of more cattle 
and sheep at the colony and with the opening of a store, the 
project had paid its way for a number of years !Ihe water 

llatervlew with f. A. Waddoups, April 5» 1958. 
^latepTiew with T. A. Waddoups, April 30, 1958 • 
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system was eoatly, bat this sliomld hay® been a factor causing 




J 



ppoloEged to pay off the Improvement, had 



flmamcial reasons beem 



factor, The effect of other illEesses 



has been greatly OTer-emphasized; aad with the ImprovemeEt of 



medical sc 




^ 

e plus facilities that made transportation and 



commumlcatiom faster, slckEess and disease was more easily 

w 

kept umder comtrol* By the time losepa was closed down the 

people had become accustomed to the climate and way of life in 

losepa. Many of the colonists had lived all or most of their 

r 

lives there and knew no other way of life or region. Therefore, 

to repeat none of the above nor any combination of the same 

r 

conld reasonably be eonis trued to be the important reason for 

■ 

closing losepSo Had this been the ease, the closing would 



have come by 1900 because thereafter none of these problems 
were bad enough to cause imch trouble. 

The actual closing came as the natural result of the 

r 

following circumstances. In 1915* President Joseph F. Smith, 
after returning from one of his frequent trips to the Hawaiian 



Islands, announeed that the Church was going 



temple 



at Laie, Oahu 

of them said 



When this was announced to the Hawailans, some 



simply that 



Waddoups had 



been told by President Smith that if any of the Hawaiians wished 

to return to the Islands, it was agreeable with the Church for 
them to do so and that the Church would pay such transportation 

J 

expenses as the individual colonists could not afford to pay. 

V 

Waddoups knows of no time when the Church officials advised the 



colonists as a group to retuo:^. The decision was left up to 



8d 



the ludlvldtials ^ hut th© Church wotild help those return who 



wished to do so 




It waji advised^ however, that those who left 
o a tslace where a Church mission was well 



established o3 



Soon a group was ready to leave 



Their personal pro 



party was sold baek to the coirqpaiay at a price arrived at by 



two disinterested persons 



If this did laot provide e£iox:igh 



moEey to buy passage baek to the Islands, the Chiirch made up 



the difference 



T« Ao and William Waddoups made arrangements 



for those who left 



Some of the coloiaists did not wish to 



leave losepa but once the movement got under way, all were 



swept with it 



KLla Brunt Kamauoha said that her husband 



John Kamauoha, now deceased, did not wish to go back to Hawaii 

but did so under the advice of President Smith who said that 

the next prophet would not have the same ^'Aloha*' for 




the Folyn^esians as he hado Kamauoha was in one of the last 



groups to leave. 



turning to the islands 



January, 1917 



5 



Perhaps 




advice given to Kamauoha was given after many others 



had left and the authorities could see difficulty ahead if they 
continued to operate the colony after all but a few had returned 



-^The loaepa Colony and loaepa Agriculture and Stock Co», 
opo cit«, p« 60 

interview with Ao Waddoups, April 9, 1958* 

■ r ■ 

^Interview, Ella Brunt Kamauoha to Edwin Kamauoha^ in 

Hawaii , March, 1958 * 
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Sxifftee it to say tliat several of th© r^maimiag colomists also 



said that President Siaith advised them to go back 



6 



To the Hawalians there w@re soma eoMld^ratloms that 



lade golag back to th® Islands less diffiemlt* It would ba 

w 

easier to collect the geaeology accessary to do ordimamee work 

in the temple ±m the IslaEds as that was where th© records 

comld be fomd* A temple was being built for their people, 
md they wished to participate aad do all they could towards 



bnildiEg and sustaiaimg It 



They 



in the great 



gathering movememt and had established a thriving colony in 



Utah. This 



m 

of the most forbidding 



areas of Utah 



S^en after returning to the Islands, some of the colo- 
nists were disappointed in conditions there and wished they 



Utah 



In fact some of them say even now that if 



the colony was reopened, "ttiey would be happy to ret 

None of the Hawaiians wmre left to help harvest the 



4 



crops in the summer of 1917* so Waddoups had to hire white men 
to assist him in the harvest. That fall the ranch^ including 
the townsite, was sold to the Desert Livestock Ooiaipany for 



^Interview, John Broad to Edwin Kamauoha, in Hawaii, 




March , 

"^The losepa Colony and the losapa Agriculttire and Stock 
Co., op. cit*, p. 6. 

Interview, John Broad to Edwin Kamauoha, in Hawaii 
March, 19580 



4 



$l50,OOOo009 aad remalES m iittegral part of their holdings 



today 



The laat payment was mde Im 192l|, 

Today th@r© Is very little left th© townslt© to 



remind us of o^e of the most imique aettlemeEts iE all the 



history 



tke building of the westo Sooa after the Hawaiians 



moT©d away, the school house aiad church house were both torn 



dowm aad the material reused 



Most of the houses were tor: 



dowm or moved away. A stranger passing through the oEce proud 
community of losepa a few years after the Hawaiiams had left 
would have had difficulty imagimiag the beauty which had so 
recently beem there o 



ful 



The Hawaiians had a hard fight, but they were success 
Their victory had been complete, them they went back to 



their isative Islamds amd helped build the temple, chapels a^d 



Eow a chixrch college at Laie, Maay ©f them became the most 



talwart members of the Churc 



their 



areas 



Those 



who are fortuiaate enough to be the desceadeiats of these Poly- 
mesiam Utah pioiaeers could well be proud of their ajacestors who 



took their place 



one 



othe 



in gath 



ring 



the ^tops of the mountains^ in the last days 



9 



Deseret Evening Hews, Hovember 1, 1917* 12 



CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARX AND CONOmSIONS 



From Its very beglnnltjg, the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Salpts setJt missionaries first to various parts of 
the United States and then to foreign countries to gain adherents 
to the faith. The spirit of the gathering iTupelled many of 
these converts to migrate to Utah. Among those were njany of the 
Hawaiian Mormons. At first they were not permitted by their 
government to leave their Islands, and a gathering place was 
establlphed there. In a few years the lawo were modified so 

■ 

they could leave and a few began to come as opportunity presented 
itself. By 1889 about seventy-five Hawailans had migrated to 
Utah and were living in the northwest part of Salt Lake City. 

The Hawaiian s were very happy to come to Utah where 
they could participate In the building of the Salt Lake Temple 
and upon its completion perform ordinances they considered nec- 
essary for the salvation of themselves and their kindrea dead. 

r 

In Utah they were close to the headquarters of the Ohuroh and 
to the Church leaders. In Utah many things were different 
from that to which they were accustomed. The food, work, 
lan©aage, climate, recreation and other custom? of their Oau- 
oasion neighbors were all very different, and the differences 
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raised barriers between the two groups o Wneu seeking exnployment 
the Hawaiians were at a disadvantage as they were unskilled in 
the trades and professions needed in the area, Culttirally and 
socially they remained marginal individuals* Overcoming the 
cultural shock caused by a transfer to new environment takes 
decades, often generations. 

While the Hawaiians were in Salt Lake City, the unskilled 
Hawaiian laborers could obtain only the lowest paying and least 
desirable employment, such as seasonal crop harvesting and hard 
manual labor. They were often unemployed. The plight of the 
Hawaiians demanded a solution. After due consideration the 



First Presidency of the Church deemed it best to find a suitable 
area for a colony where the Hawaiians could work and live by 

elves o 

In May, l889> the First Presidency appointed a committee 
of three former Hawaiian missionaries to select a suitable place 




for the Polynesian settlement 



This committe©, with the help of 



a committee of three Hawaiians, selected the ranch of John Rich 
located in Skull Valley, Tooele County, about seventy-five 
miles west of Salt Lake City. 

The Church authorities, desiring to help the Hawaiians 
but being unable because of legislative enactments to do so as 
a church, organized a private corporation to purchase and hold 



This company, the losepa Agriculture 



property for the colonyo 
and Stock Company, was incorporated under the laws of the 



Territory of Utah by members of the Church. It was the Church, 
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5 

however, that paid for the colony'^ s holdings and supplied the 
company and colonists with needed aid throughout the twenty- 



eight years of its existence 



The Hawaiians were employed by 



the company to work the ranch on a wage basis 



A townslte was 



laid out and lots were sold or rented to the colonists 



Aid 



was given the Hawaiians by the company in building their homes 



losepa, the Hawaiian word for Joseph, was the name given 
the colony o Kiis was in honor of Joseph P* SBiith, sixth presi- 
dent of the Churchy who spent many years in the Hawaiian Islands 
as a missionary and always had a paternal love for the Poly- 
nesians » 



At losepa an ecclesiastical organization unique in the 



Church was Biaintained 



The colony remained under the direct 



responslhiltty of the First Presidency with a president appointed 



by them to preside over the colonists 



Mo thing of fundamental 



i:^ortance was cbne without first discussing it with the First 
Presidency, The leader of losepa held a unique dual position 

r 

as president of the Church organization of the colony and 
manager of the company » As such he was in charge of both the 



financial and 



of the settlement 



Al though 



was chosen as president of the 



and 



nana 



the 



J) any 



the Church authorities 



company's board of direct 



ors, this dual authority was always vested in one man, 

losepa was an interesting combination of Hawaiian and 
western frontier characteristics • Some of the activities 



carried on in the settlement were unlike the activities of other 
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Utah communities and grew to be different from comaunity activi 



ties in tke Islaiids 



In time the membBTS b©cam© almost a peopl© 



without a country a Many ©f them had a©v©r been to th© Islands 
and were unacquainted with the Hawaiian way of life* Still 
their customs were different in many ways from customs of others 

in the area^ 



Throughout the history of the colony the Church expended 
money for its support and for is^rovemeats as such were needed • 

New lands were puj*chased, an irrigation and culinary water system 
was installed and new colonists were helped in building their 



homes 



Only after about eighteen years did the company begin 



to show a profit. Profits made during the last ten years of 

■ 

■ 

the colony's operation were invariably left with the conipany 



for the benefit of the colonists* 



Duri 



first few years of the colony diseas 



e 



especially leprosy, was a proble 



Before the Hawaiians became 



acclimated to their new home, they were susceptible to a ntmber 
of illnesses s and with the nearest doctor thirty miles away, 
they had to rely on many home remedies. Gradually, as they 
became more accustomed to their surrotmdings , sicknesses be- 



came less frequent 



Transportation and communication improve- 



made the services of a doctor more accessible 



Some of 



the colonists contracted leprosy in the middle l890's, causing 

much excitement in the surromding area. A doctor, claiming 



to have 



cure 



to no avail. 
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By 1900 all ©f the lepers had di©d aiad no other ease of the 
dread malady was stiff ieiently serious to warrant concern, 

ys Buch as Hawaiian Pioneer Day (Angmst l8th) 




Hew iB&m and Christmas were celebrated in the colony each year 



with appropriate feadts, songs, speeches and prayers 



The 



Hawaiians were excellent mtisiclans and their talents were 



appreciated by residents of the stirrounding eoimnnnities as 



well as the colonists 



They were asked to perform in other 



settlements from time to time 



Their music was an entertain 



ing mixture ©f Hawaiian and native Utah songs 



One of the 



4 



coming t© 



Utah was to perform sacred ordinances in the Salt Lake Temple 



When the Church 



annoxmced that a temple would 



be 



bmilt at Laie, Oahu, for the Polynesian saints, many ©f the 
colonists decided to return to the Islands* There they could 
have access to records containing the genealogy and perfor: 
ordinances ila the temple also. Some, however, were not happy 

at the prospect of leaving their moiintain home, but once the 
movement to go back was under way, all but one family decided 
to go* The Church helped purchase passage for those who could 
not afford the fare back t® Hawaii o 



The Desert Livestock Company pisrchased the lands and 
livestock held by the losepa Agriculture and Stock Company in 



the fall of 191? for $15G,000«00o Most of the buildings were 
torn down or hauled away* Sooia, about all that was left of this 



colony was a memory-^a memory that is still held by many resi 



4 
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J. 



dents ©f 



arby 



Probably remembered best are the 



feasts aad eatertainmeats glvem so freely by their Polynesian 

^ 

brothers a 

Thus ended one of the roost unique experlnents in the 
settling of the westo It lasted for twenty-eight years and had 

a population varying from fifty members in the beginning to 228 



1 ■ J 



t its peako The Polynesians came to Utah for specific reasons s 



(1) to participate in the gathering movement, (2) to be near 

the center of the Ghurch^ and (3) to perform ordinances in the 



Salt Lake Temple 



£3 



pecifie reasons 



O 



Tixej went ba 
(1) a temple 



their native Islands for 



Hawaii 



(2) 



wishe 



to be b-uilt for them in 
te in its building and per 



form ordinance work therein, and (3) genealogical records were 
available to them there so they conld seek out their ancestors » 

There are those who have asserted that losepa was a 
failure* Some believe that the Church abandoned the colony and 



sent the Polynesians home 



They claim that leprosy, other sick 



nes 



financial problems or an alleged failure of the Hawaiians 



to become acclimated to the area forced its closure 



These, to 



be sure, were each problems, but problems that had been sub- 

r 

stantially solved years before the colony was closed a If any 
one or a combination of these reasop^s had forced abandonment 
of the colony, it would have taken place by the ttirn of the 



century, not after they had been overcome o 



The colony was a success 



It served its purpose 



For 



the last ten or more years it had been a financial success 
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f 

althoxigJa tkis was a sacondaz^ c©aslderatlon for the Church* 
The people of the Polynesiaia Islands had participated in the 
gatherl^ mevesieiit and were privileged to d© tempi© ordinances 
mmj years before a temple was bmilt for them In the Islands « 
Ihe colenists had learned mach about the Church and its activi- 
ties « Many, upon their return^ became leaders and helped 
strengthen the Chixrch the re o 



APPMDIX A 



List mt persons arriving in losepa August 28, I889, as 



rec©rd@d in the H 



» XX a 



Cluff Diary, page 31g 



Ho H* Cluff 



Pa A* Mitchell 



Viola Kekuku (dataghtar) 
Edwin Kekuku (son) 



Elihu© Bare 11 



Prank ¥» Mar chant 



P* Mo Lyman, Jro 

Jo ¥0 Kaulainamoku 



Peter Kealalcaihouna 



Kahiana Kealakaihouna (wife) 
Pelftkane Kealakaihouna (son) 

Pateropio Kealakaihouna (son) 



Kapuklni Kaulainamoku (wife) Bfo Pomaikai 



John Makaula 

Maria Makaula (wife) 

Kapela 

Charles Naau 



Piipiilani Solamona 

Moses Solamona 
Makaopiopi® (widow) 
William Coles (white man) 



Jane Maau (wife) 

Emily S» iraau 
Haiki 



John Mahunalii 

Victoria Mahunalii (wife) 

Elizabeth Mahunalii (daughter) 



Moke Kalima 



Oliva Alapa 
Joseph Kekuku 




iliama K 




wife ) 



Hat tie Kekuku (daughter) 
Ivy Kekuku (daughter) 



Kalawal 



Kapainui (wife) 
Jo Ko Ho Mahoe 

Han ah Mahoe (wife) 
Lucy Mahoe (daughter) 
David Mokuilima 
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Ho0kaia Mokuilim (wife) 
Mary M©kuilima (datighter) 

David Mokuilima (son) 



John Makakao 

Lucy Eo Makakao (wife) 

Joseph Kekuku 

¥o K» Halamanu 

ELlen HalamaEU (wife) 



James HalemaBU (son) 



Hapela 



Mochah© lapela (wife) 
Hatti© lapela (daughter) 
George Kamakaiaian 

Kealohanln Kamakaniati (wife) 

George Miau 
Harvey Alapa 
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of ig?im iti Kittors" 



ABSTRAQT 



fflae first mlBSioaaries 



the @kiirck 



©f Itatter-day Ealnts mR% to Hawaii ia l850# As natiT© eon- 
Tdrts joined t^a ©hureh^ many desired to gat^r iE ¥tah with 
eoEverts frem other pa*ts ef the werld, ia order to perform 
Okmreh ordiEaaees iE the temples located there# ¥^til BMont 



lB^Q, Hairaiiaiais were prohibited hy their governimeiit from 
leaTiag the Islands permainently* As the lavs were relaxed they 

came to Itah a few at a tijme with returning missionaries until 

4 

+ 

by liS9 about se'?enty«f ire were living in Salt Lake @ity# 



€ult«iral and sooicQ. problems arose causing the Ghurch 

officials to decid© to locate all the Polynesians in one place 
by themselves « ¥nder the direction of l^e First Fresidency of 
the Hormon Ghurch a committee of three former Hawaiian Biission«« 



aries and three natives selected the ranch of John Rich in Skull 



Yalley, Tooele Gotinty^ ¥tah as the site for a Folynesian colony 



A 6hMrch*«contr oiled corporation was established to purchase and 
hold the colony* s properties « Xhe Polynesians were hired to 



work on the ranch* 



townsite was laid 



lots were sold and homes were 



built for the colonists* The colony was naB^d losepa^ in honor 



of the sixth president of the 




9 



Joseph F* Smith, who had 



served as a missionary among the Sawaiians and 
of their welfare* 



solioitotxs 



1 



2 



dme t0 tka ftaancial dlffiemlties ®f tke l890's^ ©radmally 



liv©st00k 



vas 



a profit* 



At first I@s#Ba was isolated from ©tk©p ¥tali Qommmi 



tids* Hhe oEily way iii or out of tbe 



horses* Its post offieo was in ^raBtSTillo, about tMrty Mies 



t6 tlio laortkeast 



In 1906 tka Western Paeific Hailroad Gem- 



paEj btd.lt a liEO tkron^la Wtah. passiEg through Timpio, fifteei^ 



dies Eorth of Xosopa* A stagoooach lime was established be- 
tween Timpie a^id the eoleny aad raail services were extended t© 

the settloBieEt* About the same ti:m, a loiag distamoe tele- 



colonists a jmans 



am 



with tfete ©mtside world* By about 191© the Hawaiiaus were en- 

JoylEg as many of the amenities of modern life as any other 

WtBk eomnuniity its si^e* 

Ecolesiastieally losepa held a unique position in the 
As a missioE bra^e 

■ ■ 

the First FresidoEoy* Eeligious leadership was rested iu a 
returned Hawaiian missionary* Hawaiian moM^ers usually served 





4. 



as officers In the auxiliary organisatioias * 

LeurosT and various illuesses oause 



some eouoeru in 



the oolony^ but by 19®® the lepers had died* As dootors became 
more attainable and as the lawaiians became more acclimated, 
problems of sickness decreased* 



r 



3 

Im 1915 Shurebi aE^ommoed that a temple vas to be 

■ r 

bmllt at Laie, Hawaii* Vpeisi beariiig tkis seam of tke HawaiiaEia 
aEECimeei that tkey were rafeEimiEg t© the Islamis# Sooe the 
moYememt to retard was mmder way aiad all were swept witk it* 
By 1917 all had retunaed te tke lalacida but e&e family whiok 

^ 

remained ±m ISalt Lake 6ity* fhat fall tke lesert Iiivestoek 
Cempaiay pwekased tke lesepa property and ltak*a PelyEesiam 
celeay oeaaed to exist* 

S^m kave asserted tkat lepresy^ ether siokEess^ fimam- 
®ial failiire er failure ®f tke Fi^lTmesians to keeeane aeelimated 
to i^e area caused tke failure amd elesiEg ef tke eoleay* Eaofo 
erne ef tkese preklejss was eTereome years befere tke eeleny^s 
ead* Bie colony was a success • It kad beeE establisked for a 
purpose; wkeia its purpose was fulfilled it ceased te exist* 





